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SAMUEL P. HEINTZELMAN. 


PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY, 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER 

GeneRAL HEINTZELMAN possesses a remarkable 
temperament, and muat have descended from a 
hardy, tough, and long-lived ancestry. His great- 
est danger lies in his exalted mental tempera- 
ment. He is built too much on the high-pressure 
principle, and is liable to overdo, to go to ex- 
tremes, and attempt to carry too many guns. If 
he would slow up a little, take life quietly and 
passively, his chances for long life would be im- 
proved. 

We infer that he was to some extent thrown 
upon his own resources when young, and has de- 
veloped those qnalities which give independence 
and self-reliance ; at all events, the love of liberty 
and sense of independence form leading traits in 
his character. To play second, to act in a merely 
subordinate capacity, is not according to his in- 
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PORTRAIT OF MAJOR-GENERAL SAMUEL P. HEINTZELMAN, 





clinations. He can conform to circumstances, 
however, and adapt himself to any condition 
in which he may be placed, but he would always 
aspire to lead. He is reasonably cautions, but 
never timid. The feeling of fear has no abiding- 
place in his nature. On the contrary, he is reso- 
lute and executive. He is kind, considerate, and 
without malice or revenge. Still, he has that 





feeling which enables him to break the way, to 
surmount obstacles, and achieve success. He is 
quick to resist aggression and resolute to defend 
himself without that feeling of hesitancy or pro- 
crastination which holds back too many men. 
His Hope is not extravagant; as a general thing, 
he succeeds better than he anticipates, and ac- 
complishes more than he promises. He is ambi- 
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tious, very sensitive in regard to his reputation, and 
careful to do nothing which would detract from 
it in the estimation of others. He is dignified, 
honorable, and honest ; no man who koows bim 
well, questions bis motives where moral principles 
are involved. 

In religion he is not so observant of forms or 
ceremonies as he is sympathetic, just, and merci- 
ful. He is not inclined to bow down and wor- 
ship men or images, for he has less humility and 
less meekness than sympathy, charity, and in- 
tegrity. To do right and to do good weuld be 
his cardinal principles. He is disposed to allow 
others to form their own judgments and worship 
God according to their own convictions, and 
claims for himself the same rights in those re- 
spects. 

Intellectually, he is both a good observer and a 
good thinker. Heis capable of contriving and de- 
vising ways and means to accomplish difficult ends, 
and is never without resources ; failing in one 
thing, he will try another and another until he suc- 
ceeds, or is convinced of the futility of his pur- 
pose. He would have made a capital engineer, a 
good explorer, a fair navigator, or railroad man. 
He can comprehend-the geography of a continent 
as well as that of a State, and remembers faces 
and places very distinctly. 

Socially, he is warm-hearted and even ardent in 
attachments ; love for woman forms a leading 
feature in his character. A state of celibacy 
would be disagreeable to him. If suitably mated, 
he would be pre-eminently happy as a busband 
and father. In most respects be inherits his 
mother’s sympathies, affection, and sensitiveness, 
although be may combine the qualities of both 
parents. He bas his mother’s intuition, which is 
indeed a remarkable feature in his character. He 
reads men intuitively, and seems to know them at 
a glance. He may almost always rely on his first 
impressions in regard to the character of stran- 
gers. 
rogue, he will very likely prove one. By prop- 
erly exercising his intuitions, he is enabled to get 
on pleasently everywhere, knowing whom to 
trust and whom not to trust. He is polite, affa- 
ble. and gentlemarly, though he could never 
play the sycophant to lords or ladies ; should he 
be introduced to kings or queens, he would not 
lose his own eelf-respect and identity. Though 


always manly and dignified, he is not cold or dis- | 


tant, but sovfficiently familiar toward all. He 
considers one man as good as another while he 
conducts himself as well. Though frank, open, 
and free, yet he bas all the management and pol- 
icy of judgment and Cautiousness, without the 
cunning of Secretiveness. In regard to Acquisi 
tiveness, more economy would have been advan- 
tageous to his pocket. He has doubtless been 


more generous to others than just to himself. He | 


is very executive. There is no procrastination 
on his part; action follows the word instantly. 
Ile has considerable versatility of talent—can 
turn his thoughts quickly from one thing to an- 
other, and keep several interests in view at the 
same time. He bas a strong hold on life, and 
will onty let it go when he must; would pass 
throngh more trials and privations without break- 
ing down than any one in a hundred men ; and if 


If he is impressed that a certain man isa | 


war he rendered efficient service. 


| attacked by cholera, yellow fever, or other viru- 


lent diseases, he would rally under them sooner 
than most men. A little rest, with suitable food, 
enables him to recuperate rapidly when ex- 
hausted from overwork. He has taste, refine- 


| ment, and love for the beautiful in art and the 
| grand and sublime in nature. 
_ even jolly sometimes—always fond of fun and 


He is mirthful and 


quick at repartee. Under favorable circum- 
stances he would be neat, tidy, and systematic, 


| and would be accurate as an accountant if ac- 


customed to fignres. He has a good memory of 
faces, forms, and objects generally, bat it seems 
not so good with reference to names, dates, and 
passing events. 

With practice he would have made a good 


| speaker, and of the professions the law should 


have been his first choice ; medicine and surgery 


| the second ; theology—to which he appears least 


inclined—third. Had he been educated for the 


| law, he probably would have taken a place some- 


where in the State or under Government, and 


| would have preferred that rather than be con- 


fined to a mere practice before the courts. If he 
had chosen the profession of a surgeon, he would 


| have been successful in a hospital or in general 


practice, but would pot have been pleased with 
the details. He could have filled a chair in some 
school or college successfully. As a minister, he 
would have preached on his own account rather 
than according to any particular method es- 
tablished by others. All things considered, he is 
capable of accomplishing much, of enjoying 
much, and of contributing largely to the happi- 
ness of others. He has been liberally blessed 
with intellectual, social, moral, and executive 
capabilities, and withsuitable cultivation there is 
no reason why he should not have already taken 
a leading place among leading men. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Samuel P. Heintzelman was born at Manheim, 
Lancaster County, Penn., Sept. 30th, 1804. Te is 


| of German descent on the father’s side ; his an- 


cestors were the first settiers of Manheim as early 
as 1746. His early education was obtained at the 
district schools of Manbeim and Marietta. In 
1822 he received an appointment through Ex- 
Prestdent Buchanan, then a representative in 
Congress, as cadet to West Point. In the letter 
inclosing the appointment, Buchanan says: “ As 


| Ihave used all my influence to obtain the war- 
| rant for you, I hope your conduct will be such as 
| to reflect honor on your parents and your coun- 
| try, and make me reflect with pleasure that I 
| have been instrumental in procuring your ap- 
| pointment.” 


His career at West Point wes commendable. 
He graduated the 18th in a class of 42, and en- 
tered the army as brevet second lieutenant Third 
U. 8. Regular Infantry. The Indian troubles 


| which engaged the attention of our forces in the 


West for several years, were participated in by 
Lieut. Heintzelman. He served most of the time 
as assistant quartermaster in the Seminole and 
Oreek wars from 1835 to 1842. In the Mexican 
At the battle 
of Huamantha, Oct. 9, 1846, he commanded a bat- 


| talion of recruits, and was. brevetted major for 





gallant action on the field. When our armies ap- 
proached the city of Mexico he commanded the 
Second U. 8S. Infantry several months. In the 
spring of 1849 he was placed in command of the 
southern district of California. In 1850 the Indian 
tribes of California and Colorado becoming tron- 
blesome to the settlers in those regions, Major 
Heintzelman was ordered to chastise them «for 
their depredations. This he did summarily in two 
brief campaigns, and the War Depar‘ment appre- 
ciating his services, brevetted him lieu:enant,col- 
onel Dec. 19, 1851. In the fall of 1859 he was 
sent with a detachment of troops to Brownsville, 
Texas, to suppress the disturbance crea'ed by 
Cortinas and his band of desperadoes. In two 


engagements he totally defeated Cortinas and 
completely broke up the organization, capturing 
artillery. baggege, aud war material generally. 
On his report of the final engagement, which took 
place at Rio Grande Ciiy, Dec. 27, 1859, is this 
indorsement by Gen. Scott: 

“ This is the report of a brilliant affair in which 
Major Heintzelman distioguished himself as he 
had done often many years before. I beg to ask 
a brevet for him—in emali part to compensate for 
the outrage dohe him by the War Department, 
etc.” 

When the political relations between the North 
and Souih assumed so serious a complexion that 
war appeared inevitable, be determined to wiib- 
draw from the service in Texas, and in Jan, 
1861, having obtained leave from Gen. Twiggs, 
who had commend of the Department of Texas 
he returned to Washington. Uere ho remained 
until active hostilities were decided upon by our 
Government, when he immediately offered bis 
serv ces. In May, 1801, be was appoin é€d acting 
inspecior-genera! on Gen. Mansfield’s staff. Gen. 
Mansfield being then in command of the Depart- 
ment of Washington. 

On the morning of May 24, Heintzelman hav- 
ing been appointed colonel, crossed Long Bridge 
into Virginia at the head of the first troops that 
crossed the Potomac, and occupied Arling.on 
Heights. He commanded the right division of 
the forces engaged in tbe first battle of Bali Ran, 
and was severely wounded in the sword aim 
while leading bis men into action. Notwith- 
standing his burt, with a section of Arnold’s Bat- 
tery ond a few companies of regular cavalry he 
covered the retreat of the right wing of our rouied 
forces. 

His intrepidity on this occasion obtained a 
further promotion to the rank of brigadier-general 
of volunteers, with the command of a division of 
the Army of the Potomac. His subsequent ca- 
reer as a general of divi-ionis honorable. During 
the peninsular campaign under McClellan at Will- 
iamsburg, Bottom’s Biidge, Fair Oaks, Malvern 
Hill, and Harrison’s Landing, General Heintzel- 
man’‘s division ever occupied the hottest positions 
on the field, and performed the most gallant 
achievements. 

The following dispatch received by him from 
the War Department shows that his tervices in 
this campaign were not of a common order: 

“As a. acknowledgment by this Department 
of your gallant and distinguished service to the 
country. I had the pleasure to send to the Presi- 
dent «his morning your nomination as brevet 
brigadicr in the regular service, and also as 
major-general in the volunteer service. Suitable 
ackuowledgments and promotion will be made 
for the gallaniry of all who have distinguished 
themee!ves in ) our corps when official reports are 
received, EDWIN M. STANTON, 

“ Secretary of War.’’ 

This is the only brevet received during the 
war. Subsequently General Heintzelman occu- 
pied several important posts in the West and 
East. He has lately taken command of the 
Seventeenth U. 8. Infantry, stationed at Hart’s 
Island, N. Y. Harbor. 
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SHAPES OF HEADS. 





Norutne is more common than for persons not 
acquainted with Phrenology to look upon all hu- 
man heads as substantially alike. 

Persons come to us talking about “dumps,” as 
if the head were covered with hills and hollows 
like an old cornfield. Indeed, the general im- 
pression seems to be that there is, comparatively, 
but little difference in the shape of heads; but 
when extremes of development are presented, the 
eye least practiced readily detects the wide dif- 
ferences which exist in the shape of heads. Tak- 
ing the eye and ear as basilar points from which 
to calculate development, heads may differ an 
inch in .width without exhibiting any special 
bump or protuberance. One head may be an 
inch and a half higher than another, yet all its 
proportions may be smoothly rounded and not 
strike the casual observer as being remarkable. 

We herewith present a group of heads, copied 
from life, which ought to 
strike the common observer 
as being very different. Look, 
for instance, at our central 
figure composed of one face, 
with the outline of four 
heads attached. Number 1 
represents that of Pope 
Alexander VI., whom bistory 
charges with some of the 
foulest crimes that disgrace 
human records. | How low 
the head in the top, and how 
it retreats in the forehead! 
how heavy it is about the 
ears! how prominent and 
heavy in the back-head ! 

No. 2 Zeno, shows a verti- 
cal forehead ! itis especially T#® Brorau Krve. 
large in the upper or reason- 
ing part of the forehead ; it 
is well-developed in the 
moral organs, along the mid- 
dle of the top-head, and not 
very large in the back- 
head ; the distance from the 
opening of the ear backward 
is not great; his moral and 
intellectual powers were 
more amply developed than his social and animal. 
Zeno, the Stoic, was a wise, philosophical, thought- 
ful moral man. The dotted line No 3 shows the 
outline of the head of Father Oberlin, one of the 
most persevering, practical, and Christian of min- 
isters ; he was a kind of apostle to the people in 
the mountains of Switzerland, to whom he minis- 
tered and whom he taught domestic economy, in- 
dustry, agriculture, and theology. No. 4 shows 
a long, high head, excessively developed in the 
region of the crown, thus representing the head 
of Philip II.. king of Spain, a fanatic in religion 
and a tyrant in government. 

The bottom central figures, showing the hori- 
zontal ontline of heads, were taken from the hat- 
ter’s instrument called the conformiteur. The 
dotted line represents the head of Daniel Webster ; 
the forehead is immensely large, the posterior or 
social region is also large, while the side-head 
which gives prudence, polish, economy, and pro- 











pelling power, is not large. The inner line shows 
a head fuller at the sides, indicating larger De- 
structiveness, Combativeness, Secretiveness, and 
Cautiousness than shown in the head of Webster. 
The intermediate outline shows a head immense- 
ly broad at the sides in proportion to ita general 
size and development, ‘Cautiousness, Secretive- 
ness, Destructiveness, Acquisitiveness, Alimen- 
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These outlines were taken by the 
conformiteur, and show the shape 
of different heads where the hat 
comes in contact with them. 


Sanneee*™ 


Tue OnsERvVER. Tue THINKER, 


tiveness. and Combativeness are excessive. The 
smaller outline is the best balanced «f the three. 
We see quite as much difference as is here indi- 
cated in our every-day professional! practice. 

If heads were shaved and presented to the eye 
as they are, the world would soon make up its 
mind that heads differ in shape. 

Where there are a dozen infants with very little 








hair or none at all, it is common for the mothers 
to note the differences in the shape of their heads. 

Now let us turn to the other figures. The 
Bishop with the capacious top-head commands a 
close scrutiny. It is relatively small around the 
head above the ears—at least it is not large. In 
the Bully we see the head is largest just above 
the ears, the forehead is low and contracted, and 
the fact that he was a notorious prize-fighter, is 
in harmony with the shape of his head. 

The Philosopher is seen to be extremely large 
in that part of the head which is upward, and 
forward of the ears. The reasoning and practical 
organs are large in him. 

The Fool shows for himself, and represents a 
real individual who lived in Manchester, England, 
and who never knew enough to dress, or even to 
feed himself. 

The Brutal King, Bomba, bas an animal face, a 
brutal neck, large base of head, and not enough 
height to raise him above 
the grade of the bully. 
Bomba, king of Italy, with 
a phrenology according to 
his character, is before us. 
This was copied exactly 
from an effigy on one of 
the. coins which he put 
forth. The Brutal Clown 
is a cross between the idiot 
and the bully, low in in- 
tellect, powerful in animal 
feeling, and deficient in 
moral sentiment. 

The Civilized man has a 
narrow head, high fore- 
head, and a high moral de- 
velopment. How differ- 
ent his head from that of 
the bully, the brutal king, 
or of the savage opposite 
him! How contracted the 
savage top-head! how di- 
mioutive the forehead! the 
perceptives only being well 
developed, while Firmness, 
Self-Esteem, Destructive- 
ness, and Secretiveness are 
very strong. 

Now look at the Observer ; bow large the lower 
part of the forehead, how broad, how prominent, 
how full! Contrast that forehead with that of 
the Thinker. his being small across the brows and 
ample in the upper part of the forebead, 

Can any one look at these heads without get- 
ting a vivid impression of the great differences 
that exist in different heads? and when it is re- 


membered that these differences have a meaning, 
that the character, the talent, the moral senti- 
ment, the ability, the energy, the will, the force, 
and the affections are manifested in accordance 
with these forms. it will be palpable that Phrenol- 
ogy has a basis, and that those who understand it 
can read character from the beads of children or 
strangers, without liability to serions mistake. 
The may:strate, the minister, the master me- 
chanic, the mother who would select a nurse ar 
servant, the merchant who would select clerks, 
or any person who would select friends or life 
companions ongbt to understand enongh ot Phre- 
nology to determine at a glance. at least, the ex- 
tremes of character, if not their minuter details. 





Savace. 
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On Psychology. 


The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes Infinite, 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight ; 
Lovely, bat solemn it arese, 
Unfolding what no more might close.—Mre. Hemans. 








IMMORTALITY: 
THE ARGUMENT FROM NATURE 


1. SCOPE OF PRESENT DISCUSSION. 

For a complete argument in favor of immor- 
tality would be required at least the following : 

1. Definition of the subject. 

2. Consideration of the appropriate methods of 
reasoning. 

3. The argument from embodied human na- 
tare. 

4. The argument from religion and revelation. 

5. The argument from ghosts, phantoms, pre- 
existence, and spirits. 

6. Answers to objections. 

The present discussion attempts to deal with 
only two of these heads, the first and third. It is 
not intended here to answer objections. The ar- 
guments from pre-existence, from ghosts and ap- 
paritions, and from spiritism (which its votaries 
usually call spiritualism) will not be examined. 
Whatever validity they have is in favor of immor- 
tality, and this discussion does not contemplate 
making out a proof of their validity, but assumes 
as on its own side the value of that validity with- 
out undertaking to measure it. Nor is it in- 
tended to state the proofs of natural religion nor 
of revealed religion. Both of them argue with 
the whole of their weight in favor of immortality. 
That whole weight is, for the present purpose, 
also assumed, without any attempt to state its 
cogency. 

Nor is it necessary to discuss the question of 
methods of reasoning, nor to define the question, 
except very briefly. The only thing here at- 
tempted is, to state the arguments for immorial- 
ity from actual embodied human nature. Even 
the existence of an intelligent supreme being is 
not necessary to this argument. The idea is 
used but once, and there only by way of pro- 
posing a symmetrical theory. In short, it is at- 
tempted to consider the subject by itself, directly 
and not indirectly; by immediate arguments, and 
not by such as require to be proved first. We 
may consider in future the reasonings thus omit- 
ted here. 

Even that part of the argument which deals 
with the nature of the soul, leaves out a favorite 
and famous part of the question, viz., that based 
on a consideration of what the soul is. One or 
two of the points presented assume that the soul 
is immaterial and+imple. But the discussion as 
a whole does not proceed upon any theory of the 
soul’s essence. To do so wonld require another 
great preliminary inquiry, of which first of all 
would come the very important question, Whether 
we can get at or understand the essential nature of 
thesoul atall? This it isno part of the purpose to 
discuss, And therefore the soul is dealt with, not 
as something whose own nature, construction, 
and modes of interior existence and activity are 
understood, but, on the contrary, as something 
which is not understood at all; as something 








about which we can only conclude to some lim- 
ited extent from its phenomena from what it 
does. 


Many usual analogies and illustrations are 
omitted, sometimes because there is no room for 
them ; sometimes because they are not good for 
anything except in rhetoric, 


2. DEFINITION. 


Immortality, as here discussed, means the con- 
finuation after death of our present embodied 
life as a conscious individual endless existence. 


3. IMMORTALITY IS IN ITSELF DESIRABLE. 


It is true that a few persons may be found who 
assert that annihilation either at death or at some 
other time would be good. Against them the an- 
swer is, even ordinary embodied life is a good. 
The instances of life or of parts of it, which are 
misfortunes, are exceptional. On the whole, to 
the human race at large, life is good, is desirable, 
is cherished, and preserved. If it were not so, 
then suicide would be instinctive and general, 
instead of being unnatural, a perversion, an ex- 
ception; and in fact the practice of it would 
promptly exterminate our race, unless the ma- 
ture judgment of adults should ordain universal 
murder instead, with suicide for the few remain- 
ing executioners. But in fact this love of life is 
a thoroughly universal instinct among all men, 
savage or civilized. It is subject to control and 
modificaiion by powerful passion, by continuous 
custom, just as every natural trait can be modi- 
fied. It is, however, a clear and definite trait in 
the constitution of humanity. 

And if the brief, imperfect, undeveloped, dis- 
torted, disappointed, unsatisfactory specimen of 
life which we enjoy in the body is good, then 
much more is an immortal life good ; for the idea 
of immortality necessarily dismisses the idea of 
the imperfections and hindrances of a body that 
grows old and spoils. An immortal life neces- 
sarily supposes a mode of life where the soul and 
mind enjoy a mode of action and expression 
either susceptible of infinite improvement, or at 
least, not liable to grow worse. 

This love of life can not be proved by any 
course of argument. All that can be done is to 
state it, to say that each man has it, and that the 
human race has it, and so to leave the assertion 
to be believed or not. A few exceptional in- 
stances to the contrary would not weaken the 
argument. 

Lastly. It is true that the fact that immortal 
life is good does not prove its existence. All that 
follows is, that it is fair, under the circumstances, 
seeing that we have souls alive now, and want 
them to continue alive, to make those persons 
prove their point who deny the continuance of 
life. An unwelcome doctrine needs the more 
proof. And surely, of all teachers he is most un- 
welcome who comes to convince us that all our 
living and thinking and knowing and loving 
must utterly cease at the close of this petty em- 
bodied life. As soon would the prisoner in Louis 
the Eleventh’s horrible oubliette, where he could 
neither stand, lie, nor sit, welcome the address of 
him who should seek to show that the wretch was 
never to escape into sunlight and liberty. The 
hurden of proof is on the annihilationists. We 
are immortal unless proved otherwise. 








4. INSTINCTIVE BELIEF IN IMMORTALITY. 

There are some notions which are believed in by 
an original faculty given to us on purpose. Be- 
fore speaking of immortality as one of them, the 
statement may be well illustrated by another ; 
that is, the idea of right and wrong and of a 
difference between them. There are to be found 
a very few persons who assert that there is no 
such thing ; that every action is exactly as wrong 
or exactly as right as any other. They say that 
they can perceive no such difference. It is not 
unlikely that in this they tell the truth. But 
though they do, that makes no difference about 
the universal human belief. The existence of a 
few thorough idiots does not prevent it from 
being true that man is an intelligent being. We 
do in fact find that there is and has been a belief 
that some things are right and some wrong every- 
where—in all men always. The standard of 
judgment has sometimes been high and some- 
times low. Things thought right by some have 
been thought wrong by others. The distinction 
has sometimes been clear and sometimes obscure. 
But some such belief belongs to the natural con- 
stitation of man’s mind. 


Now there is and has been an instinctive be- 
lief in immortality of the same kind with this 
about right and wrong. It has varied in clear- 
ness, posiliveness, and elevation of character as 
the minds have varied which entertained it. 
Whole races have lived with a merely rudiment- 
ary notion of it; and in some of them no mani- 
festation of the belief may have been discovered. 
In others, a few of the leading and representative 
thinkers have attained to some definite or lofty 
conception on the subject, while the masses of 
their people have had only dim and unfixed no- 
tions. Sometimes the immortality imagined has 
been such as oaly brutes or brutal men could 
enjoy ; an eterni'y of rioting, or murder, or sen- 
suality ; and sometimes it has been inexpressibly 
pure and noble. Sometimes the idea has been 
limited as if by imperfect development of the be- 
liever’s mind, unable to grasp the conception of 
unending existence, just as human beings are 
said to have been found unable to grasp the idea 
of numbers beyond six or ten. 


Some negroes think that when one dies, the 
duppy survives. This duppy is a ghost, which 
finds its occupation in plaguing those who remain 
in the body. No distinct notions about duration 
go with this belief. So gross is the notion of 
spiritual existence among these tribes, that they 
think they can drown the ghost by throwing the 
corpse into the water. Such beliefs are found 
along the Guinea coast and among the South 
African Bushmen. 

The custom has very extensively prevailed 
among ancient and modern heathens and savages 
of burning or burying goods, weapons, utensils, 
money, or property of some kind, or of killing 
slaves or wives, at the funeral of the dead, espe- 
cially if he were a person of consideration. This 
was always for the convenience of the deceased 
in the future state, and the sacrifice of wealth or 
affection thus made proves strongly how powerful 
and sincere was that belief in life beyond death, 
which caused it. 

New Zealanders, Hottentots, Feejeeans, Kamt- 
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schadales, Esquimanx, Peruvians, Indians, Siam- 
ese, Aztecs, Chinese, Araucanians ; the Hindoos 
of the time of the Vedas, the ancient Greeks, the 
ancient Egyptians, the ancient Gael of Ireland 
and Scotland, the ancient Scandinavians, the 
ancient Celts of the Druidic belief, the ancient 
Etrurians, the extinct, unknown Scythians, who 
built the faneral mounds in the steppes of Rus- 
sia—Pagans, Jews, and Mohammedans, ali have 
had some doctrine or other of a future life. 

The fact that this belief in what is invisible and 
out of reach to living men, in what is contra- 
dicted by all that can be seen or experienced by 
the bodily senses—the fact that such a belief 
exists and bas existed so generally among men, 
at least tends to prove, if it does not prove, that 
the belief ig true, just as the truth is indicated in 
the same way about the existence of right and 
wrong. At any rate, the existence of this uni- 
versal belief in a future life can not be reasonably 
accounted for except by an inborn human tend- 
ency toward it; an inborn potential belief; a 
capacity for the belief; a faculty which acqui- 
esces in the idea by natural resistless gravitation 
of assent as soon as the idea is stated, and which 
in numerous instances gets at it for itself if it is 
not presented from without, And if this innate 
mental faculty exists, there must have existed its 
corresponding fact for it to believe; just as 
where beings exist, their means of support, and 
of comfort, and other proper circumstances, exist 
along with them. And as was shown before 
about the intrinsic good of immortality, this uni- 
versal beliefin it at least makes fair to require 
those who deny it to prove their point. We are 
conscious of a belief in immortality. We desire 
it because it is good, and we believe it because 
we are created with the belief of it inus. And 
if we are to lose this good, and if this innate con- 
sciousness and conviction are innate deceptions, 
at least the loss and the deceit must be proved 
before they are to be believed. 

5. MAN IS FIT FOR IMMORTALITY. 

Man -aspires ; dogs do not. In this life the 
mind can never be satisfied. The vastest learn- 
ing, the profoundest thought are felt to be the 
merest beginning; as Newton said of them, 
“‘ pebbles picked up on the shore of the ocean of 
knowledge.” As with the intellect, so is it with 
the nobler powers with which we love our fellows, 
and love and worship God. Even less than the 
intellect can those strong and deep and lofty 
faculties be filled and satisfied in this life. Words 
are even almost contemptibly unable to express 
those feelings. Even the deeds of whole life- 
times are felt to be the small dust of the balance 
as expressions of them. 

Immortality opens the knowledge of a uni- 
verse, the free powers of a disembodied existence, 
to the activity of the soul. Man isa little being 
in this life, and while what he can accomplish 
within it is sometimes well enough, and compara- 
tively great, it is only the prospect of an infinite 
progress and attainment which can really make 
him respectable in his own eyes or in those of 
others. 

There is no conceivable worthy purpose of man 
which would not be immeasurably better served 
by an immortal life than by a mortal one. If he 








is to be a mere animal, and the best life is that in 
which there is most sensual enjoyment, then it is 
true, annihilation at death is best. If man isa 
hog, let him die a hog’s death. But if his pur- 
pose is to know, to do, to love—to seek what is 
good and true—to find his own highest happiness 
in making others happy—to strive after an ideal 
of goodness or wisdom—then he is not fit to die 
ntterly, but is fit for a life endless, ennobling, 
and infinite in its prospects of learning, and ac- 
tivity, and usefulness, and kindness, and affection, 
and love. 

Now everywhere else, the life is fitted to its 
fate. There is nothing in a rock, a plant, an 
animal which suggests immortality, which can un- 
derstand it, or desire it, or be fit forit. In man 
there is such asomething. And has he alone been 
made with so deep and noble a desire and such 
obvious adaptation, simp!y for disappointment? 
That would be the one instance of a wanton, de- 
liberate cruelty among all the ordinances of the 
created universe, the one senseless exception in a 
realm where not another thing or thought can be 
found out of harmony with its destiny. That such 
a light should be kindled only to be put out—that 
the sole being of the world who is adapted for 
immortality and desires it, should be deprived of 
it—would be a complete proof that the Yezidees 
and not the Christians are right, and that the 
devil is the master and creator. 


6. THERE B A PLACE IN THE UNIVERSE FOR IMMOR- 
TAL MAN. 

If we conceive God as eternal and infinite, and 
then on the other hand the earth, vegetables, and 
animals as maiter without soul, and therefore 
incapable of development, there remains between 
the two a place for man, having @ nature that be- 
gins but does not end, and is capable of infinite 
development and advance. 

It is true that there is no real proof in a con- 
sideration like this. But the symmetry and 
completeness of the array gives the conception, 
so to spcak, a title to favorable consideration. 
In this manner astronomers argue that the sev- 
enty-six asteroids must be fragments of one large 
planet that used to swing round between Mars 
and Jupiter, because there is a place there for one 
of about their collective weight, in the row of dis- 


tances of the other planets from the sun; and on™ 


the same principle, that there is a planet nearer 
the sun than Mercury, because there is room 
for it. 


7. THE UNREASONABLENESS OF ANNIHILATION, 

The argument in favor of immortality from the 
unreasonableuess of its opposite doctrine is in a 
certain sense, and partly, an inversion of the 
reasonings under the two preceding heads. 

If we are annihilated at death, self-denial and 
virtue are almost entirely wasted ; for the rule 
of a happy life would be, not to prepare ourselves 
for pleasure in enother life, but to seek the maxi- 
mum of enjoyment in this. The cultivation of 
the mind is almost utterly wasted; for every 
penetrating intellect would look forward to this 
speedy end of its efforts. Who would toil in 
learned research to merely make a beginning 
under the heavy discouragement of a certainty 
that after this short life there can be no further 
attainment ? 








Lives ruined by injustice or misery, of which 
there have been many, though a minority, are 
proofs of actual cruelty and wickedness in the 
disposition of things, unless we admit an oppor- 
tunity for reparation of some kind hereafter. 

For the human race at large, the idea of a fu- 
ture state is an indispensable ethical necessity. A 
few minds of elevated character may pursue what 
is right and good for its own sake ; but mankind 
as a mass absolutely require motives of fear and 
hope afforded by the belief ina future state. It 
is the necessary basis of all law and obligation ; 
and the extent of its importance corresponds to 
the extent of the instinctive belief in it which is 
implanted in the mind of man. 

8. NECESSARY IMMORTALITY OF IMMATERIAL SOUL. 


If the soul is an existence and not a mere 
cotemporaneous result of organic forces, and if it 
is immaterial and simple in essence, then it fol- 
lows of necessity, according to the laws of human 
reason, that it can not experience dissolution, and 
must be immortal. 

Now consciousness of thought and of will, of 
power and of self-control, and of all the other pro- 
cesses of sentient life, convinces us that our souls 
are real existences, and not mere effluxes from 
the elements of the body. And so far as human 
observation can reach, or human self-investiga- 
tion can examine, the soul appears to be, not a 
portion of matter, not even such a thing as the 
“ imponderable”—magnetism, heat, light—but 
something apart from any material substance 
whatever—a naked force, a life. 

Now, the discontinuance of such an existence 
as that can not be conceived or intelligently 
believed, by any mental process or power which 
we possess. Human thought must contemplate 
such an existence, not as dissolving, for it has no 
constituents into which to dissolve, but as contin- 
uing. The only alternative is, the conception of 
a direct annihilation of existence. 

9. ANNIHILATION INCREDIBLE. 


Careful thinking will show that there is no 
reason for believing in the annihilation of matéer. 
In the material universe neither matter nor force 
is annihilated. Destruction is only a change. 
What is burned, for instance, is only altered in 
arrangement and situation of particles. We burn 
ten pounds of wood. The result is, so much 
water, so much ashes, so much gas, so much 
smoke, being the things into which the wood 
changes, altogether weighing exactly ten pounds. 
Follow up the water, if you choose, and “de- 
stroy” that; you can pull it apart into oxygen 
and hydrogen, but there you end. You cana 
set those two gases loose into the universe, or 
absorb them into something, but yon can not 
“destroy” them. They will not be analyzed. 
How can you attack them? Follow up the 
smoke. There is carbon in the fine lamp-black 
of the smoke; and carbonic acid gas having 
carbon and oxygen. Carbon you can get, oxy- 
gen you can get. You can recombine them or 
let them go, but you can not attack their sub- 
stance. In like minner the silex, the potassium, 
the miueral or gaseous matters in the ashes. Ina 
like manner is it with everything. In like mav- 
ner is it with force. Strike a rock with a sledge. 
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h theory for believing that annihilation of matter 
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In your muscles, the force goes into a small 
portion of waste matter, showing that the muscu- 
lar fibers have worked, and which floats away in 
the venous blood, to be carried out of the 
system, but not destroyed. In the sledge the 
force is partly preserved in greater compactness 
of the iron where the stroke came, and in that 
compactness the force stays. Part of it spread 
out the surface of the iron, changing its struc- 
ture, and so remaining. Part of it heated the 
iron, and the heat dispersed into iron or air, and 
so remained, part of the sum of all heat. Per- 
haps a spark appeared ; that was a speck of red- 
hot iron, and in heat or changeg structure there 
was more force. The rock was indented ; and 
there again, in heat or in change of form, the 
force was invested. None of it was destroyed. 
Whether the material universe be taken as a 
totality of matter, or of force, or of both, equally 
is it true that, humacly speaking, that total 
remains unchanging ia amount, incessantly vary- 
ing in manifestation and combination. And the 
further we know, the more closely and keenly we 
think, the more fully do we realize that the 
annihilation of matter is a notion which we may 
think about in an abstract way, but for the 
occurrence of which there is not the least basis of 
belief either in fact or theory. 

Now as to the soul, which is intangible and 
simple in substance to a degree far beyond earth 
and ashes, far beyond water and ether, far beyoud 
the imponderables heat, light, magnetism ; far 
beyond the still more abstruse attractions—as to 
that soul, which possesses not only ultimateness 
of substance, if any “ substance” but thought, and 
will, and consciousness—the annihilation of that 
is just as much more unthinkable than the anni- 
hilation of dirt, as noble thought and will are 
above dirt. 

9. RECAPITULATION. 

The arguments for immortality from nature, as 
thus given, may be summed in brief thus : 

Immertality is good, and therefore if we are not 
to have it, that negative must be proved. 

Immortality is instinctively believed by man, 
and that this instinct is a blunder is incredible. 

Man has natural qvfalities, such as fit him for 
immortality, while no other living thing has them ; 
and that in this single instancé throughout the 
universe capacities should be given without the 
corresponding destiny, is incredible. 

Between God already infinite and beings cre- 
ated finite and incapable of infinite development, 
is a place for man, created capable of infinite de- 
velopment. so that the symmetry of the universe 
requires bis existence as immortal. 

The alternative of immortality is annihilation. 
On this latter theory life is wasted ; virtne, eelf- 
denial, and labor are wasted ; suffering, misfor- 
tune, and injustice go uncompensated ; human 
law and obligation have no valid foundation; a 
devil instead of a God must be imagined in the 
place of supreme power ; all of which is incred- 
ible. 

The soul is immaterial and simple. As such, 
dissolution is impossible, because there are no 
component parts to dissolve 

There is not the least foundation in fact or 





or force is possible, and infinitely less can the 
annibilation of a will, an intelligence be possible. 

Thus we have no mental qualities with which 
ta conceive annihilation possible ; the conditions 
of the known universe forbid it ; immortality isa 
keystone to the structure of ethics, society, and 
human progress ; as such, we find the mind of 
man by natural constitution conceiving, assert- 
ing, and believing it, and all the life and ex- 
perience of man exhibiting qnalities that render 
him capable of it and fitted for it. And even if 
all these considerations could be believed incon- 
clusive and void, that is not in reason to be 
required, unless ample and irresistible proof of 
the negative be made out. The burden of proof 
is on the deniers. We want immortality, we 
need it, we believe in it,-we are made for it, 
we have a right to it, we can not conceive with 
intelligent thought of any other future, and those 
who deny all this must make out their case. He 
who comes to deprive me of a jewel which he 
claims, must prove it his. And what weight of 
evidence is too tremendous to require from him 
who would not merely reclaim his own, but 
would deprive us, without taking to himself, of 
all that makes existence desirable, or humanity 
significant, or virtue good, or toil or reflection 


endurable ? 
me 


A NOVELTY IN CRIME. 

A Swepisu clergyman lately murdered two of 
his parishioners by administering poisoned wine 
at the sacrament. The reason assigned was, they 
were paupers, and he wished to rid the parish of 
their support. The first statement of this novel 
and horrid crime made us discredit the story asa fic- 
tion. The clergyman, however, has not only con- 
fessed the crime, but has given a curious, gro- 
tesque, and horrible revelation of the logical pro- 
cess which determined his mind to the commis- 
sion of it. 

**T comprehended ‘ the pastor’s’ duty,” he says, 
‘‘asa father’s. I ordered notice to be given me 
every Sabbath by appointed persons of where any 
poor sick person was to be found. After such in- 
quiries I went round with food and medicines, 
and became witness of much misery and hopeless- 
ness. When one stands beside an incurably sick 
and dreadfully pained fellow-creature, one wishes, 
of all his heart, that he might be rleased from 
his heart-rending misery. By those hungry, cold, 
incurables in Silbodahl I have often stood, moved 
by the deepest pity, and thought, ‘ Were I in 
such a miserable plight, I would bless him who 
hastened the end of my pain, and God would for- 
give that merciful one.’ With every renewed 
visit to these poor people I was strengthened in 
this idea. I prepared separate wine as help in 
trouble, when this my misdirected charity should 
urge to do it. I thought, also. what none can 
deny, that very few human beings pass-to the 
other world in the course of nature, viz., when 


e. 
“*T therefore believed that the merciful God 
would not condemn me if I shortened the suffer- 
ings of a miserable fellow-creature.”’ 

We offer two comments on the above strange 
exhibition of the workings of a human mind. 

This Swedish clergyman was not known to his 
neighbors, nor probably to himself, to be a bad 
man. If he had ever asked himself in secret 
whether or not he would ever commit a capi- 
tal crime, he would doubtless have been horrified 





the powers of soul and body are worn out by | way. 
il > * 





at the suggestion How, then, can we account 
for this unusual freak of evil genius? Was he 
seized and possessed of the devil? This is a 
phrase easy to speak and hard to define. The 
present state of mental science does not fully ex- 
plain many of the mind's most commonplace func- 
tions, to say nothing of its more recondite opera- 
tions. It is a fact, however, that even what is 
ordinarily called a well-balanced mind may some- 
times have its component parts so disconnected 
from each other—that is, may have most of its 
faculties hushed fast asleep, while at the same 
time some single faculty, having an intent to do 
mischief, wakes, rises, stealthily walks through 
all the chambers of the mind, and, before any 
sentinel conveys an alarm to the moral nature, 
enacts some startling wrong that despoils the out- 
ward good reputation of a lifetime. It. is un- 
deniable that the human mind, which is an in- 
strument of numerous faculties, is oftentimes so 
entirely under the control of a single faculty, or of 
a combination of two or three to the exclusion of 
all the rest, that the product of the mind’s action 
in such circumstances shows no sign of any re- 
straining or modifying influence from the whole 
band of these other faculties, even though these 
others,ordinarily are regnant in the mind. How 
timely, therefore, how significant, how profound 
is the injunction, ‘‘ Watch and pray, that ye en- 
ter not into temptation!” How psychologically 
true is that probing saying, ‘‘ Let him that think- 
eth he standeth take heed lest he fall!’’ 


The other pregnant suggestion from this mel- 
ancholy occurrence is the wrong idea which this 
clergyman had of his pastoral functions. , We do 
not quarrel with his statement, that a pastor 
should be the father of his people, though we pre- 
fer to call him their brother. But this Swedish 
minister’s argument shows that -he regarded 
himself the superior, not the equal, of his flock 
—their governor, not their teacher—their dic- 
tator, not their fellow-member. He consider- 
ed a minister a legal administrator, and his flock 
an estate to be managed. He was to decide for 
them, and not they for themselves. Now, this 
idea of the relationship between pastor and people 
isnot uncommon among many clergymen, partic- 
ularly in some of the more hierarchical denomin- 
ations. But the idea is false and mischief-breed- 


ing. It is an affront to God's ordination of a 


| Christian democracy both for church and state. 


It does not essentially differ from the slave mas- 
ter’s argument. ‘‘ My slave,’’ he says, ‘‘is poor 
and ignorant—therefore I will govern him ;’’ 
whereupon he uses the lash. A minister says, ‘‘I 
am the ruler of the synagogue ; my paupers are a 
burden ;'’ whereupon he kills them out of the 
Both these reasoners think they are phi- 
losophers, and are doing God service. The fun- 
damental error lies in the inadequate recognition 


| of the inherent and ineradicable dignity of man 


simply as man, whether in rags or in purple— 
whether in a parish or on a plantation. These 
Swedish victims were miserably poor and wretch- 
ed-—that was their crime in the eyes of a Christian 
minister! He killed a man because he was a 
psuper ; he should have saved the pauper because 
he wasa man. Now, many other men, and some 
South-side ministers, are constantly committing 
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the same crime—not actually killing men for being 
lowly and despised, but denying their just rights. 
Both crimes are of one spirit ! —7he Independent. 

[This mode of removing suffering ‘s not unlike 
that practiced by certain tribes of North Ameri- 
can Indians. When members become helpless, 
from accident, disease, or old age, they are put to 
death—usually by starvation, and with their own 
consent. They apply the same argument that we 
do toward a horse with a broken leg. He is no 
longer capable of self-support, is suffering the 
agonies of pain, nor capable of enjoyment ; there- 
fore it will be a mercy to relieve him of his suf- 
ferings. But though it is justifiable to treat a 
brute in this way, it does not follow that we may 
apply the same rule to our fellow-men. 

A quintuple murder was recently committed in 
England by a man named Southey, alias Forwood, 
who murdered three children at London, and his 
wife and daughter at Ramsgate. He declares that 
he committed the terrible deeds out of kindness 
to his victims. He wants no efforts to be made 
on his behalf, as he does not wish his life to be 
saved. His only desire is that he should be set 


right with the public. He very earnestly repu- | 
| na, is due to the pious care bestowed upon them 


diates any notion of his madness, or that his acts 
have proceeded from any other cause than the 
great wrong he conceives himself to have suffer- 
ed. Nevertheless the poor creature was sadly 
warped in mind, if not insane. We think him 
crazy. 

The foregoing analysis of the workings of the 
faculties of the clergyman, singly and in combi- 


nation, is so strictly phrenological, that we cheer- | 


fully present it to our readers.—Eb. A. P. J.J 
——> oe 


Dream oF a Quaker Lapy.—There is a story | 


told of a pious aged Quaker lady who was ad- 
dicted to smoking tobacco. She had indulged in 
the habit until it had increased so much upon her 


that she not only smoked her pipe a large portion | 


of the day, but frequently sat up for this purpose 
in the night. Afier one of these nocturnal eater- 


tainments, feeling alittle guilty,shefei'asleep,and | 


dreamed that she died and approached heaven 


° ‘of . 
Meeting an angel, she asked if her uame was writ- | 
He disappeared, but re- | 


ten in the book of life. 
plied upon returning, that he could not find it. 
“Ou,” said. she, do look again; it must be 
there.” He examined again, but returned with 
8 rrowful face, saying, “ itis not there!” * Ob,” 
she said, in agony, ‘it must be there! I have the 
assurance itis there! Do look again!’ The an- 
gel was moved to tears by ber entreaties, and 
agaiao left her to renew bis search. After a long 
av-ence he came back, his face radiant with joy, 
and exclaimed : * We have found it, but it was so 
clouded with tobacco smoke that we could hardly 
see it!” The woman upon waking immediately 
threw her pipe away, and never indulged in 
smoking again. 

{Can’t we get other smokers to dream similar 
dveams? It would be a great blessing to the liv- 
ing if both chewers and smokers could be simi- 
larly impressed. Some there are, we fear, whose 
names will become quite obliterated, and they 
will be lost to themselves, lost to their friends, 
and lost to the world. There are other kinds of 
slavery” and of sin besides negro slavery and 
drunkenness. } 

$<» 0a 0 

Bont axp Dreacr.—‘ Where are you going?” 
asked a little boy of another who bad s!ipped and 
fallea down on an ice pavement. “ Going to get 
up,” was the blunt reply. 








THE REMAINS OF DANTE. 


Aw English writer in the Athenceum, who has 
had access to certain official reporis, gives a re- 
markably interesting and lucid account of the 
discovery of the remains of Dante. Historians, 
biographers, commentators, and the writers of 
epitapbs all concur in the statement that Dante 
died in Ravenna, Italy, on the 14th of September, 
1321, and was honorably interred by Guido 
Novello da Polenta, near the church of the Frati 
Minori, in a temporary marble sepulcher, on 
which was inscribed on epitaph attributed to 
Giovanui di Virgilio. How long the poet’s re- 
mains continued in their original resting-place is 
somewhat doubtful, for although the tomb in 
which Novello deposited them remained unaltered 
for a century and a balf, there is reason to think 
it probable that the bones were secretly removed 
a few years afterward, on the approach of the 
cardinal legate of Bologna, Bertrand del Poggetto, 
the creature of Pope John XXII., whose infamous 
intention it was to have them disinterred, excom- 
municated, and burnt. 

The recent discovery of the remains, at Raven- 


by the Padre Antonio Santi, a native of that place, 
who belonged to the Minor Friars, and became 
chancellor of the convent where the box contaia- 
ing the bones was found. The date of the con- 


| cealment of those remains in the wall of the con- 


vent is supposed to be the year 1677. The 


Athenceum writer says : 


CONDITION OF THE REMAINS. 

The examination of the bones showed that they 
had belonged to a robust adult male, of an ad- 
vanced stage of manhood. They were of darkish 
red color, approaching to black, the tint which 
human skeletons acquire when they have been 
inclosed for some time in metal, marble, or wood. 
The substance of the bones was, in general, not 
obviously altered. Only in some of the round- 
headed articulations, at the extremities of certain 
long bones, and in the thin, delicate plates of 
several of the internal bones of the head, were 
there any alterations or appearances of injury 


| from time, moisture, or mechanical causes. The 
| grave-worms had spared them. 


The more im- 
portant missing bones of the skeleton were: the 
lower jaw, the atlas vertebra, a spurious rib of 
the right side, the ulna bone of each forearm, 
the fibula of the right leg, the styloid process of 
the right temporal bone, and part of the os coccyx. 
It was in the bones of the hands and feet that the 
greatest deficiency occurred. Only the os magnum 
of each carpus, an unciform bone, and four 
phalanges of the fingers, were found of all the 
bones of the two hands, fifty-four in number. 
Two other phalanges were, however, subsequently 
found in the marble urn. 

Of the bones of the feet there were wanting the 
astragalus and the three cuneiform bones of the 
right foot, the two scaphoid bones, five metatar- 
sal bones, as it would appear, and twenty-six 
phalanges of the toes, one of which was after- 
ward found in the marble urn. The sternum 
was in two pieces, and the ensiform cartilage had 
become ossified. The sacrum was found united 
to the first portion of the coccyx. The upper 
jaw was toothless. Of this. the Commissioners 





| 
| 


subsequently make a very remarkable statement, 
by which it would appear that the poet had only 
two incisors in the upper jaw instead of four, and 
that the right last molar tooth, the third, or 
wisdom tooth, had never been developed 

The entire length ef the skeleton, the bones 
being brought together in their natural relations, 
was one métre fifty-five centimétres, or 5,0854 
English feet, which, allowing for the thickness of 
the interposed cartilages between the vertebra 
and other soft parts, would show that the poet 
was of medium stature. The weight of the bones, 
without the head, was, in pounds avoirdupois, 
9.153657 ; the head weighed 1.610 pound. 

The two phalanges of the hands, and the one 
of a foot, found in the marble urn, agreed exactly 
in form and color with those found in the wooden 
box, so that there was no manner of doubt about 
their belonging to the same individual. The 
mask of Dante, believed to have been taken from 
his face after death, and which the Marquis Torri- 
giani bequeathed to the Royal Gallery of Florence, 
on being applied to the bony skeleton showed a 
most precise correspondence. The length of the 
nasal bones was identical, and the protuberances 
of the frontal bones, more especially the super- 
eiliary ridges, agreed exactly, so that there 
could be no question about the genuineness of 
these remains. 

It was to the cranium, as the receptacle of the 
organ of thought, that the Commissioners more 
particularly directed their attention, but to its 
external surface chiefly. [Which of course cor- 
responds precisely with its internal surface.] 
The head was finely formed, and as the remains 
of the poet lay in state, on Sunday the 25th of 
June, within the glass urn, under the chapel of 
Braccioforte, previous to their interment on the 
following day in the marble urn from whence 
they had been so secretly abstracted, the cranium, 
which was slightly raised, showed by its ample 
and exquisite form that it had held the brain of 
no ordinary man. It was the most intellectually 
developed head that i ever remember to have 
seen. 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT. 

The bumps and lumps on Dante’s sacred head 

were matters of serious consideration to the 


Commissioners ; and, following the theory of 
Gall, they found in them every characteristic for 
which the poet was distinguished —love, poetry, 
music, satire, religion, benevolence, veneration, 
conscientiousness, desire of independence, self- 
esteem, pride, fierceness, circumspection, capa- 
city to succeed in the arts of design, and the 
cultivation of the highest philosophy. 

“ Men gifted with this organization,” they re- 
mark, “ manifest in an eminent degree the induc- 
tive faculty, embrace in their meditations matters 
of the highest moment, and are capable of dis- 
covering the most abstract and distant relations 
of things. Such is the organization, sava the 
celebrated Frenc pbrenologist, of these univer- 
sal geniuses who have been the real masters and 
teachers of mankind.” 

Such was the cerebral organization of that 
mighty mind which, dazzling the world with the 
splendor of its poetic genius, laid the foundation 
more than five hundred years ago of an eternal 
greatness deep in the universal sympathies of 
mankind, and gathering facts from the history of 
the past and the bitter experience of the present, 
wrought out fur the Italian people the first prin- 
ciples of a glorious future, of which he himself 
became the apostle and symbol. 
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Fie. 1.—Diaeram. 





“ Signs of Character.” 


Of the soul, the boty form doth take, 
Por soul ts form, and doth the body make.—Gpenser. 
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whom it is large will observe and examine an 
object with intense delight, without the least 
consideration to what it may be applied—a qual- 
ity of mind which is almost incomprehensible to 
persons in whom this organ is small and Causality 
large. It prompts to observation, and is a great 
element in a genius for those sciences which con- 
sist in a knowledge of specific existences, such as 
natural history. It leads to giving a specific 
form to all the ideas entertained by the mind 
A student in whom this organ is small and the 
reflective organs large, may have his mind stored 
with general principles of science and with ab- 
stract ideas, but will experience much difficulty 
in reducing them into precise and specific forms. 
Another, in whom this organ is large, will have 
all his knowledge individualized ; if he hear lec- 
tures or conversation in which general views 
chiefly are presented, he will render them specific 
for himself; but unless his reflecting organs also 
be large, he will be prone to miss the essential 
principle, to seize upon the most palpable cir- 
cumstance attending it, and to embrace this as 
his conception of it. Such persons are learned, 


| and, owing to the store of facts with which 


INDIVIDUALITY (24).—Fr. Individualité.—That | 


quality which distinguishes one person or thing from an- 
other ; distinctive character.— Webster. 

The faculty of Individuality renders us observant of 
objects which exist. It gives the notion of substance, 
and forms the class of ideas represented by substantive 


nouns when ueed without an adjective, as rock, man, | 


horse.— Combe. 


Location.—The organ of Individuality is situ- 
ated in the center of the lower part of the fore- | 


head (I, fig. 1) immediately above the top of the 
nose. When large, it produces breadth, projec- 


tion, and descent between the eyebrows at that | 


part (fig. 2). When small, the eyebrows ap- 
proach closely to each other and lie in a nearly 
horizontal line. 

Pursiocnomican Sian.—The faculty is repre- 
sented facially by the projection and breadth be- 
tween the eyebrows and the downward curving 
of the latter at their inner corners, as in fig. 2. 


Fie. 2.—Joun Srvart MIL. 


Foncrion.—'‘‘ The faculty,’’ Mr. 
** gives the desire, accompanied with the ability, 


Combe says, 
to know objects as mere existences, without re- 
gard to their modes of action or the purposes to 


which they may be subservient. Individuals in 
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their memories are replenished, the great defi- 
niteness and precision of their ideas, and the 
readiness with which they command them, they 
often take a lead in public business ; but if their 
reflecting organs be deficient, they show no depth 
or comprehensiveness of understanding ; they do 
not advance the principles of science, and rarely 
acquire a permanent reputation.”’ 

Dericrency.—When the organ is deficient, the 
individual fails to observe the things which are 
around him. He may visit a house and come 
away without knowing what is in it; or walk 
through the country and observe nothing. The 
external senses may be perfect, but owing to the 
feebleness of Individuality, they may not be 
called into action for the purpose of obtaining 
knowledge. 

Intustrative Exampies. — Natural history — 
especially botany —anatomy, mineralogy, and 
chemistry are departments of knowledge partic- 
ularly fitted to exercise and develop this, faculty. 

‘*To the artist this organ is of great import- 
ance. It enables him to give body and substance 
to the conceptions of his other faculties, and con- 
fers on him a capacity for attending to detail. In 
the pictures of an artist in whose head Individ- 
uality is deficient, there is an abstractness of con- 
ception and a vagueness of expression that greatly 
detract from their effect. In the works of an in- 
dividual in whom these organs are large, every 
object appears full of substance and reality ; and 
if he paint portraits, the spectator will be so im- 
pressed with their individuality, that he will be 
apt to fancy himself acquainted with the origi- 
nals 

** Persons who excel at whist generally possess 
Individuality and Eventuality large. If both of 
the organs be deficient, eminence will not easily 
be at: ind in this game. 

‘* This faculty gives the tendency to personify 
nations and phenomena, or to ascribe existence 
to mere abstractions of the mind, such as igno- 
rance, folly, or wisdom. . 

“The organ was large in Sheridan and Sir 
Walter Scott. It is small in the Scouts in general ; 








it is larger in the English, and still larger in the 
French and Americans.” 

INSANITY.—Lat. insanitas, Fr. insanité.—The state 
of being insane; unsoundness of mind; derangement of 
intellect; madness.— Wedster. 

Such definitions as the above need defining 
quite as much as the word they professedly ex- 





Fie. 3.—A MIsER. Fie. 4.—Forsakex. 


plain. The phrenologist alone can properly tell 
what insanity is, and no one has done this better 
than Dr. Spurzheim : 

‘* With respect to the morbid affections of the 
senses and the errors of the intellectual powers,’’ 
he says, ‘‘we are insane if we can not distin- 
guish the diseased functions, and do consider 
them as regular ; and in the derangement of any 
feeling we are insane, either if we can not dis- 
tinguish the disordered feeling—if, for instance, 
we really think we are an emperor, king, minis- 
ter, general, etc., or if we distinguish the deran- 
ged feeling, but have lost the influence of the 
will on our actions; for instance, in a morbid 
activity of the propensity to destroy. Thus, in- 
sanity, in my opinion, is an aberration of any 
sensation or intellectual power from the healthy 
state, without being able to distinguish the dis- 
eased state ; and the aberration of any feeling 
from the state of health, without being able to 
distinguish it, or without the influence of the 
will on the actions of the voluntary instruments. 
In other words, the incapacity of distinguishing 
the diseased functions of the mind, and the irre- 
sistibility of our actions—in short, the loss of 
moral liberty constitutes insanity.’’ 

Puysrocnomicat Signs.—According to the the- 
ory of Sir Charles Bell, which, if applied merely 
to cases of total madness, we conceive to be en- 
tirely correct, we must, in order to learn the 
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Fre. 5.—DANGEROUS. Fie. 6.—Licut-HEaveED. 


character of the countenance when devoid of hu- 
man expression and reduced to a state of brutal- 
ity, have recourse to the lower animals and study 
their looks of timidity, of watchfulness, of ex- 
citement, and of ferocity. If these expressions 
be conveyed to the human face, they will irre- 
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sistibly convey the idea of madness, vacancy of 
mind, and mere animal passion. 

Causes or Insanrry.-—The proximate cause of 
insanity is undoubtedly always in the brain. All 
that disturbs, excites, or weakens the organiza- 
tion, and especially the nervous system, has an 
influence on the manifestation of mind. Early 
dissipation, habitual enervating luxury, care and 
anxiety, intense study, loss of sleep, violent pas- 
sions, excitement, sickly sensibility, intemper- 
ance in food and drink—in short, whatever dis- 
turbs the mind or deranges the body may cause 
insanity. A predisposition to it is often heredi- 
tary, and runs in the blood of families for gene- 
rations. 

Varieties or Insanity.—The varieties of insan- 
ity are as numerous, almost, as the individuals 
manifesting it. ‘They depend upon the organs or 
groups of organs affected. Some are thoughtful, 
gloomy, taciturn, austere, morose, and like to be 
alone ; others, anxious, fearful, and terrified by 
the most alarming apprehensions, Some ex- 
press their affliction by tears ; others sink with- 
out a tear into distressing anxiety. Some fear 
external prosecutions, and the most ridiculous 
and imaginary things ; others think themselves 
lost to all the comforts of this life, and desire to 
be buried. Some are also alarmed for the salva- 
tion of their souls, or even think themselves 


abandoned forever by God, and condemned to 


hell and eternal sufferings. Others are remark- 
able for good-humor and merriment; they are 
cheerful, sing from morning till evening, and 
sometimes express their joy by fits of loud and 
immoderate laughter. There are others who feel 
an extraordinary liberality and unbounded gen- 
erosity. Some are very pious. Dr. Hallaran 
says: ‘‘I have often known maniacs of the worst 
class, in whom the faculty of thinking correctly 
on all other subjects had been entirely suspended, 
still retain the power of addressing the Deity in 
a consistent and fervent manner, and to attend 
the call for devotion with the most regular de- 
meanor.’’ Some show the most invincible ob- 
stinacy, and nothing could shake their intention, 
though sometimes they blame the keepers for 
not securing them sufficiently. 

The derangements of the intellectual faculties 
are not less numerous or singular. Some fancy 
themselves dead, or to be changed into animals 
of particular kinds ; to be made of glass or wax ; 
to be infected by syphilis, the itch, or other dis- 


eases ; to be a prey of spirits or devils, or under | 


the influence of magic spells and vows. Some- 
times the intellectual faculties are much excited, 
sometimes diminished or almost suppressed. 
Sometimes only one intellectual power seems to 
be under the morbific influence, while the others 
appear with natural strength. In greater activ- 
ity, sleeplessness is a common symptom ; some 
see external objects in erroneous forms and col- 
ors. A maniac took for a legion of devils every 
assemblage of people whom he saw. 
INSTINCT.—Lat. instinctus.—Inward impulse, un- 
conscious, involuntary, or unreasoning prompting to ac- 
tion ; specially, the natural unreasoning impulse in an 
animal by which it is guided to the performance of any 


action without thought of improvement or method.— 
Webster. 


An instinct is a propensity prior to tower and in- 
dependent of instruction.— 





} 


Or 


Phrenologically speaking, instinct results from 
the action of the organs in the base of the brain, 
and is of .various kinds, in accordance with the 
various organs exercised.. Eat:ng and drinking ; 
sexual love ; self-defense ; love of offspring ; at- 
tachment to persons and places; burrowing in 
the earth and building nests, etc., all result from 





Fie. 7.—JEALovsyY. 


instinctive impulses. See ‘‘ Physiognomy’’ for 
a full statement of the distinctions existing be- 
tween instinct and reason. 

JEALOUSY.— Fr. jalosie.— The quality of being 
jealous; earnest concern or solicitude; painful appre- 
hension of rivalship in cases nearly affecting one’s hap- 
piness.— Webster. 

Jealousy is a selfish feeling which seeks one’s 
own good alone, and is offended at the successes 
and honors of others in spheres 
of action in which an individual 
may himself aspire to success ; 
and honor. There are different al 
grades of jealousy, according to 
the faculties or propensities es 
through which it acts. See “te 
ParENoLoeicaL Journat of Sep- 
tember, 1865, for a full exposi- 
tion of the whole subject. 

PuystoanomicaL Sie¢n.— Jeal- 
ousy is indicated by an oblique 
fullness below the lip, as shown in figs. 7 and 8. 
It generally accompanies large Self-Esteem and 
Approbativeness, with manifestions of scorn, con- 
tempt, and love of distinction. 

JUSTICE.—Lat. justitia, from justus, just.—The 
quality of being just ; the rendering to every one of his 
due, right, or desert; practical conformity to the laws 
and to principles of rectitude in the dealings of men 
with each other.— Webster. 

A manifestation of Conscientiousness, which 
see for further definition. 


~ 


Fie. 8. 
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‘* Docror,”’ said a lady, ‘‘I want you to pre- 
scribe for me.’’ ‘‘ There’s nothing the matter, 
madam,’’ said the doctor, after feeling her pulse ; 
‘*you only need rest.’’ ‘‘ Now, doctor, just look 
at my tongue!” she persisted. “Just look at 
it—look at it! Now say, what does that need ?”’ 
‘I think that needs rest, too,’’ said the doctor. 
[Oh, the provoking man ! ! why should he add 
insult to injury by prescribing such an impossi- 
bility? He qught to have his whiskers pulled by 
forty invalid women. } 
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Religions Department. 


“ The man is thought a knave or fool, 

Or bigot plotting crime, 

Who, for the advancement of his kind, 
Is wiser than his time, 

For him the bemlock shall distill ; 
For him the ax be bared ; 

For him the gibbet shall be built ; 
For him the stake prepared ; 

Him shall the scorn and wrath of men 
Pursue with deadly aim ; 

And malice, envy, spite, and les 
Shall desecrate his name, 

But truth shall conquer at the last, 
Por round and round we run, 

And ever the right comes uppermost, 
And ever is justice done.” 








CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
A SERMON BY REV. CHAUNCEY GILES. 


“Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will.give you rest. Take my yoke upon you and 
learn of me, fer I am meek and lowly in heart, and ye 
shall find rest unto your souls. For my yoke is easy and 
my burden is light.—Marruew xi. 28, 29, 30. 

‘Come unto me.” This is the blessed invita- 
tion of our Lord. How can we accept it? He 
is every where present. Every human being can 
adopt the language of the Holy Word. “ Whither 
shall I go from thy spirit? or whither shall I flee 
from thy presence? If I ascend up into heaven, 
thou art there ; if I make my bed in hell, behold 
thou art there.” If, then, we ean not escape from 
his presence, how can we come into it? Surely 
not by any change of place. The Lord is equally 
present in every place—to every being. 


THE MODE OF APPROACH. 

The Lord has so made us that we become con- 
scious of his presence exactly in proportion to the 
quality and degree of our reception of his life. 
At our birth we are placed at an infinite distance 
from him, with capacities of forever approaching 
him. Every truth we receive is alight on the path— 
a revelation of the way, and every genuine spiritual 
affection we exercise is a step toward the Lord. 
To come to him, then, is to learn the truth and to 
live it. It is a spiritual journey. It consists in a 
change of state of the affections and thoughts. It 
is an approximation of a spiritual similiarity, be- 
coming his image and likeness in which man was 
originally created. 

NATURE OF CHRISTIAN LIFE. 

The path of life that leads to the Lord is ever 
upward—it is an ascent, but so gentle, so sur- 
rounded on aH sides with beauty and delight, that 
every step brings its own reward. 

' LABOR DEFINED. 

‘ All the labor of life and all its burdens origin- 
ate in evil.. We never call that labor which we 
are drawn to by our delights. There is in the 
idea of labor something forced, unnatural, ob- 
stacles to remove, difficulties to overcome. 
Activity is not labor unless it is attended with 
opposition and struggle—unless it is in some form 
compulsory. We often exert more physical and 
mental power in our pleasures than we do in our 
duties, but we do not think of it as labor. Nor 
does it fatigue so much as would the same amount 
of strength expended upon some task that was 
irksome to us. It seems necessary to a full un- 
derstanding of our subject that we clearly dis- 
tinguish between activity, the performance of 
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uses, and Jabor. Man was made to be active. 
All his delights and pleasures flow from his ac- 
tivities. He becomes a man just so far as he 
concentrates all his powers upon some form of 
use. The Lord is unceasingly active, but he does 
not abor. There is no pain and exhaustion re- 
sultant from his works. Love is the active prin- 
ciple of life ; like heat, its nature is to flow forth- 
But there is no more labor in it than there is in 
the sun in shining, or in the tree in growing and 
blossoming. We begin to labor when our love 
meets with dpposition. Then there is struggle 
and combat. 

Allour spiritual labors originate in a perverted 
state of the affections in evil loves. Our natural 
desires impel us in one direction, and our spirit- 
ual affections another, and hence neither of them 
are left in freedom to move on to their ends, and 
the consequence is labor and exhausting toil. 
We make the employments of life painful and 
slavish because we do not engage in them from 
right motives, because we do not aim to be useful 
to others in them, and seek our true happiness in 
their performance. Our selfish and worldly loves 
lead us to seek for happiness in our own gratifi- 
cation at the expense of others. 


ACTIVITY NATURAL AND DESIRABLE. 

There are not many who desire to escape action. 
The man who considers it the most painful drudg- 
ery to work at some useful emp!oyment, or who 
could not be persuaded to walk a mile to doa 
good act, will shoulder his gun and roam over the 
country all day, camp out in the woods at night, 
and undergo many hardships for the sport of kill- 
ing a few innocent animals. Such do not com- 
plain of fatigue, but boast of having a good time. 

SPIRITUAL LABOR EXPLAINED. 

All spiritual labor has its origin in the same 
It consists essentially in 
struggling against evil desires. We usually at- 
tribute the difficulty of doing right to the wrong 
cause. Men generally speak of it as though 
there were something in the nature of goodness 
and a life of unselfish use, or in the divine com- 
mands, that renders it almost impossible for us 
to comply with them. But itis notso. All the 
power and order of Omnipotence are on the side 
effort. The 
giving up and opposing what hinders this life— 
It is not 
hard to do a kind act to any one ; but to oppose 


source as natural labor. 


of every right labor consists in 


that is, our selfish and worldly loves. 


the selfishness that claims everything for our- 
selves requires effort. It is not hard to think 
kindly of others and to acknowledge their good 
qualities, and love them for them, but to put 
down an envious and jealous disposition in our- 
selves. It is not hard to speak the truth, but to 
keep from lying. It is no Jabor to pray, to read 
the Word, to think of spiritual things, to wor- 
ship the Lord. The labor consists in casting out 
worldly and sensual thoughts and affections—in 
putting away all that hinders us from engaging in 
these duties. 

If the intelligence had just been communicated 
to you that you had become heir to a large es- 
tate, would it be very hard work for you to think 
about it? Is it hard work to look pleasantly, to 
be cheerful, to speak kindly? It is the easiest 
thing in the world, if you fee pleasantly and 
kind, 

CHRISTIANITY NO HARDSHIP. 

Now it is a very general impression that the 

most difficult thing in the world is to lead a 





heavenly life. But it is not. On the contrary, 
it is the easiest thing in the world. It is just as 
easy as loving. The difficu'ty lies entirely in our 
loving the wrong things, i. giving up a minor 
for a greater good. It is because we think our- 
selves so very rich spiritually, and do not like to 
give up those riches, that we find it so hard to 
enter the kingdom of God. If any one will ex- 
amine himself carefully, he will find that all the 
labor of living a good life consists in not living 
a bad one. Whenever you find it hard to per- 
form a duty, as it is called, or to exercise some 
spiritual affection, if you will scrutinize the work- 
ings of your own mind carefully, you will find 
that the real difficulty consists in giving up some- 
thing that opposes it. Do we suppose the angels 
find it a very laborious duty to love the Lord and 
each other, and to enjoy the unspeakable bless- 
edness of heaven? But we are not angels, you 
may say, and we are not in heaven. That is 
doubtless very true; but why are you not? Is it 
not because you prefer to be sumcthing else? 
What hinders you from entering heaven? Is it 
not because you have got your hands and heads 
and hearts so full of this world that heaven can 
not enter? 

The only labor you will find in becoming ‘an 
angel will be in putting away, in resisting and 
overcoming those desires which you love better 
than the blessedness of the angels. It is as casy 
to become an angel as it is foran acorn to become 
an oak, or a lily to be fragrant, or a rose to be 
beautiful, if we will put away all that hinders the 
orderly intlux of the divine nature into our 
hearts. The labor is all negitive, as all labor is. 
As the farmer does not make his harvests grow, 
only removes the obstacles to their growing, so 
we do not create heavenly affections. All we 
have to do is to get rid of those that are not 
heavenly. The commandments are, Thou shalt 
not. When you are sick, you regain your health 
by removing the disease. Health is the normal, 
orderly state of every human body. So it is with 
all spiritual diseases. If you can get rid of the 
evil, you will be made whole. The Lord stands 
at every gate of the soul, ready and urgent to 
pour His divine life into it and flood it with joy 
and light, and mold it into forms of angclic 
beauty and swectness. If you will open any one 
of those gates by removing the evils that keep it 
barred against him, He will enter. You have no 
more labor to perform to secure these heavenly 
treasures. 

If there be any who do not believe this, let 
them try it during the coming week or year, and 
they will find it true, and will advance nearer 
heaven than they ever did before. They will 
catch some glimpses of its glory, and feel some of 
its blessedness warming and throbbing through 
their hearts with a new life. 


THE CONTEST IS WITIL ERROR. 

But labor is spoken of specifically in reference 
to the combat against the false and the acquisi- 
tion of new truths. The principle, however, is 
the same. It is much harder to unlearn than it 
is to learn. The understanding was made to re- 
ceive truth as the eye is light. When the eye is 
sound, it docs not cost it any labor tosee It has 
but to open, and the light flows in. The great 
difficulty in our learning the truth consists in 
our dislike toit. Every one knows how casy it 
is to learn a truth when he is really interested in 
it. But when we learn spiritual truth, we im- 
mediately make some very unpleasant discov- 
eries about ourselves. It holds up a true mirror 
to our own deformities. It does not flatter us ; 
it calls us by our genuine name ; shows us where 
we are, and reveals our companions and the con- 
sequences of sin. Ittclls us the life we have been 
living is spiritual death, and that we must lay 
down that life, and no one likes to do that. Our 
natural desires clamor for gratification. We are 
not willing to see ourselves as we are. We shut 
our eycs against the truth as some timid people 
do against danger when it approaches ; or we try 
to persuade ourselves that it is not so. Every 


| your souls, 





one tries to believe what he desires to, and in the 
end gencrally succeeds in dving so. The will is 
always striving to draw the understanding into 
its service and mold it into its likeness ; and all 
our spiritual labor consists in opposing it, in 
doing what we know is right, though we love to 
act differently. In rowing against the current of 
our natural affections, which tlow contrary to the 
currents of the divine life—and this current is 
often strong, swift, and impetuous—it taxes all 
our strength to resist it. If we yield to the 
force of our natural desires, we are borne smooth- 
ly and swiftly along in their stream at first, but 
the end is inevitable destruction. If we resist 
and row against them, we may often become ex- 
hausted, and drop our oars, and think it useless 
to try; but if we call on the Lord for help, we 
will find ourselves borne by some unseen power 
into a quiet nook where we can rest for a while 
in peace. With every such strugele the current 
of our natural and evil desires grows weaker and 
our spiritual power stronger. 


OUR SPIRITUAL BURDENS. 


But the invitation’ of our Lord is not only to 
those who labor, but also to those who are heavy 
laden. This refers specifically to the will. All 
our spiritual burdens are evil affections. If have 
said that the path of life is upward; it is un as- 
cent toward heaven and the Lord ; and this ascent 
would be as easy as that of the vapor toward the 
sun, if we did not load ourselves down with bur- 
dens. We set our affections on the things of this 
world, and cling to them with a most desperate 
tenacity. We take upon ourselves responsibili- 
ties and the most grievous burdens of care and 
ayxicty about things that do not concern us in 
the least How we shall get along to-morrow or 
next year, what we shall eat and drink, and 
wherewith we shall be clothed ; whether we shall 
succeed in our business, or attain ourend. These 
things oppress us. All that is required of us is 
to do the bost we can to-day —the Lord will take 
care of the morrow. Results are with Him. He 
asks us to cast our burdens upon Him ; but most 
persons seem to prefer to carry them themselves, 
though they stagger and sink under them like an 
overloaded beast. They put their houses and 
lands, and stores and offices, and business upon 
their backs, and wear them as they do their 
clothes; and many even sleep in them. And, 
strange as it may seem, they are not content 
with the burdens of the present, but they hang 
a thousand vain regrets for the irrevocable past 
like mill-stones about their necks, and try to 
shoulder the whole future This all originates 
in the evil of self-love. Such persons trust more 
to their own prudence than they do to the Lord's 
providence. 


THE YOKE OF CHRIST. 


The Lord’s yoke consists of the attractions of 
his love. It is not bondage, but perfect free- 
dom. How shall I take it upon me, do you ask? 
I answer, By learning of Him. By learning His 
precepts, and by practice learning to do them. 
Whoever will do this will find his burdens falling 
from him, one by one. As he comes nearer to 
the Lord and honors him, he will put more con- 
fidence in him, and then the heavy burdens of 
care and anxiety which have nearly crushed him 
will fall from him, and the soul, like a too 
heavily laden vessel struggling with the tempest 
and the raging sea, when lightened, will rise up 
and float buoyantly over the waves. 

The whole work is gradual ; we must not ex- 
pect to accomplish it in a moment. We must 
not be disappointed that we can not; but we 
need have no fear but that every burden will fall 
from us if we obey the directions. Take my 
yoke upon you, upon your necks, upon your 
heads, upon your hearts. Learn of me. -Learn 
to do as well as know, and ye will find rest for 
Rest from the regrets of the past, 
the labors and care of the present, and the anx- 
iety for the future. Rest from all life’s labors. 
Rest from all evil and falsity. Rest—eternal 
rest and peace in heaven. 
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Our Social cial Belations. 


Oh, happy i cael aiiee happtest of thetr kind— 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in ove fate 
Toeir hearts, their fortunes, and tveir beings blend.—Thomaon. 





WORK FOR WOMEN. 
(THIRD ARTICLE.) 


“« My daughters are educated to be ladies.” 

Foolish and insipid boast! how often we hear 
it from those who having fought the world in a 
hand-to-hand struggle , themselves, would fain 
teach their offspring to aspire to higher walks! 
Educated to be ladies! what meaning can we at- 
tach to the idle rattle of sound? Educated to play 
on the piano, to finger the guitar, to embroider 
muslin, and waltz. Educated to entertain a holy 
horror of dish-washing, ironing-day, and gingham 
aprons, that, we opine, is about the right inter- 
pretation of things. We have all read the story 
of the sentimental damsel of old times who lost 
her poor wits novel-reading and went insane, 
waiting for the stereotyped “ prince in disguise” 
to come along and marry her, and we have all 
laughed over it; but, stop a minute, girls, and 
just reflect whether you are not some of you doing 
the very same thing! You have hung out your 
little fluttering pennons of curls and crochet-work 
and cheap jewelry, and sit at the second-story 
window of your castle. You think you are read- 
ing, or sewing, or doing fancy work, but you're 
not—all the time your thoughts are on that 
“prince in disguise” who is to come along and 
marry you one of these days. But he will 
never come, and when it is too late you will prob- 
ably come to a just appreciation of the very bad 
investment you have been making of your time 
and thoughts ! 

“Educated to be ladies!” We do not want 
any more ladies—the arena of life is full to over- 
flowing already with these useless articles. We 
want women—good, strong, sensible women whose 
brains and bodies work harmoniously together, 
and who can set headache, weak nerves, and hy- 
pochondria at defiance! We want women who are 
not afraid of work. We want women who take a 
healthy view of life. and regard their hands a: 
something to toil with, not merely to hang with 
rings and rub with pearl-powder! “There were 
giants in old times,” says a very ancient and vera- 
cious chronicler, and perhaps there were women, 
too. We never read of fine ladies in the Bible, 
The women of history were women, too; we can 
trace them along the stream of time into the red 
batile clouds of revolutionary days. There are 
very few of them left now, more’s the pity! 

* But there are two sides to the question.” Of 
course there are. Don’t we see it as clearly as 
anybody? There is no use in trying to ignore 
the darker reverse of our shield. Most women 
begin life under terrible disadvantages. Just 
when their more fortunate brothers were reveling 
in ‘balls, kites, and glorious out-door exercise, 
they were studying botany, making patchwork, 
and nursing dolls. Consequently at the very 
time when their physiqve should be a strength 
and reliance and cheering comfort, they have to 
bear it along with them, like a hideous burden of 
pain and discomfort. Hercules himself could not 
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have worked cheerfully with a backache, and 
Humboldt nevér would have been Humboldt if 
he had been subject to dyspepsia! Life is, at 
best, a two-in-hand sort of a journey, and if the 
horse Body draws against the horse Spirit, what 
sort of progress can the luckless charioteer expect 
to make? The best result to be hoped for is a 
speedy dissolution of partnership ! 

Moreover, a man at twenty-one has his trade or 
profession marked out for him. He studies for it, 
trains for it, bends all the energies of his nature 
to that particular channel. He exercises some 
sort of volition in the matter, and works for some 
end. But a woman! “She'll marry,” say the 
contented parents, blindly trusting in the fore- 
ordained doom of girls in general. 
she don’t marry—nobody wants her—or perbaps 
she does marry, to become a widow. Then, 
what next? It is late to begin on the A BC of 
life, but the poor soul has no other alternative 
open to her, and begins awkwardly to con the 
lessons she should have learned long ago. 

Now what is the reason women should not 
select trades and professions just as men do, and 
learn them, too? Of course we don’t expect 
them to take to blacksmithing, or become steve- 
dores, hack-drivers, or carpenters; but there are 
plenty of other vocations for them to adopt, if 
they will only begin patiently at the beginning. 
Suppose it never becomes necessary to work for 
a living, does it do a body any harm to know 
how? Isn’t it better than a gold deposit in the 
bank to have a‘ bread-winner’’ always on hand? 
We must all strike out into the great ocean of 
daily existence, but it behooves us all to take our 
life-preservers along! “ Women never have done 
so!” No, they never have—they have starved, and 
suffered, and perished quietly ; and let us hope 
that this black chapter in their history is ap- 
proaching its end. They never have done so, 
but it is high time they did. Let them leave off 
leaning blindly on old-established manners and 
customs, and lean boldly on their own rizht hand 
and cunning brains! People never know just 
how much they can do until they have tried. 

Professional careers for women are by no means 
as unusual as they once were. We do not mean 
professional careers sub rosa. for do we not know 
ministers’ wives that write their husbands’ ser- 
mons, and mathematicians’ wives that make ab- 
struse calculations, and doctors’ wives that have 
the whole pharmacopeia at their fingers’ ends? 
We simply mean the thing itself. Female profes- 
sors are beginning to occupy college chairs here 
and there—females are heard of in coast surveys, 
and females boldly enter the list of authorship 
and editor-land, ay, and carry off laurels, too, 
from under the very nose of wondering Man. 
Why shouldn’t they? 


We know of one instance worth particularizing, 
were it only to cheer up the “weak sisters” who 
think they can not succeed because they are 
women—the instance of a bright, enterprising girl 
who was being educated as a school teacher. 
But, looking out into her future, she astonished 
the wiseacres of conservatism by simply saying, 
“T should like to study medicine.” Of course 
this was rather startling, but we all know the pro- 


verb about a “woman’s will,” and there being 
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no law against female fingers picking up what 
stray crumbs of intelligence might be gathered in 
the hall of medicine and surgery, our heroine be- 
came in due time as regular a graduate as if she 
had worn broadcloth instead of merino. Duly 
provided with all the necessary formalities, she 
hung out her little sign in a shining village not 
far from New Yerk, quite undismayed by the 
spectacled M.D.’s who glanced dubiously at her 
from their established heights of medical ortho- 
doxy. She was discouraged at nothing, she was 
resolved to succeed, and she did succeed. Ten 
years of patient waiting and conscientious work 
wrought their rich reward, and the “ little doctor” 
is now driving round in her carriage, with a pro- 
fessional income not very far from ten thousand 
dollars a year! 

Now, if one woman has done this, why may not 
many women? 

How ofien we have heard spirited, ambitious 
girls chafing under the chains-of their captiviry 
and vainly crying out, “ Oh, if I only were a man 
I might accomplish some destiny!” Why can 
they not accomplish some equally satisfactory 
destiny, being women? Life prizes are offered 
to man—woman has to step forward and take 
them for herself. Once let her muster courage 
for that forward step, and she-will stand an 
equally favorable chance with the lords of crea- 
tion! - 

“So unfeminine.” Thus say the happily mar- 
ried who nestle safely under the protecting shadow 
of conjugal wings; thus judges the girl whose 
pathway lies between golden bulwurks, and who 
never has known the sharp spur of necessity. 
It may be unfeminine to struggle for daily bread, 
but it is very uncomfortable to starve, as you 
would probably discover, ladies, if you ever tried 
the experiment. Besides, we bave yet to discover 
that the sweetest womanly softness may not ac- 
company the brain of a Mrs. Somerville or the 
resolution of a Florence Nightingale. And, 
moreover, it is a remarkable fact that she who 
succeeds ceases to incur the obloquy of Mrs. 
Grundy and her Commictee of the Whole. It is 
only the wretched aspirant who has tried and 
failed who is hissed off the stage! 

‘* Women can always find enough work to do!” 
So they can. They can scrub, and mend, and 
clean, and take in washing, and “ finish off” 
machine ¢ ewing, and go out to service at so many 
dollars, and double the number of snubs per month. 
There is no kind of danger ef their wearing out 
for lack of something to do! Only there is this 
thing to be considered. If a woman has got to 
work for her living, she may as well work for 
high wages as low. She may as well aim fur a 
fortune as for daily bread, and she stands about as 
good a chance of winning one as the other. We 
have no faith in half-way measures where so many 
interests and necessities are involved, and if we 
could only get the women of the United States to 
see it in the same light, we should feel that one 
step at least was accomplished in the right direc- 
tion. MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 
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Tuer bellman of Watertown, announcing a tem- 
perance meeting, said it would be addressed by 
six women, “ who had never spoken before.” 
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NELLIE. 


BY G, R. B. 





I KNEW a maid, whose face 

Glowed with the rosy flush of youth and health ; 
Whose every act betrayed an inborn grace 
Conferred not by the circumstance of place 

Or time of birth, nor luxury, nor wealth. 


These last she had not; she 
From childhood had been tanght to lend a hand 
To aid her mother, in whose mien you'd see 
The same calm air that marked the child to me, 
When first I saw her by their cottage stand. 


Oft through the garden walks, 

When indoor tasks were ended, she would hie; 
And flowers, whose gorgeous col’ring only mocks 
The painter’s copy, bent from breeze-stirred stalks 

More queenly yet, because she glided by. 


With gentle hand she drew, 

With her young, girlish art, their beauties forth. 
She loved them ; and I thought they fairer grew 
Because they loved her, and by instinct knew 

Whose hand about their roots had delved the earth. 


For years I'd known her, yet 

Had never dreamed I cared to call her more 
Than valued friend; for all my heart wes set 
On winning fame—and one fair coronet 

Of classic worth I held, for college lore. 


And I must strive, and climb 
To that fair summit bathed in freshening dew 
And sunbeams, which th’ all-quenching breath of time 
Can quench not,—which th’ unfailing vesper chime, 
Like morning's note ef waking, doth renew. 


And I must cross the seas, 

And visit lands and holy scenes, that bring 
Some mem’ries that o’erwhelm; and I must seizé 
The fire which Dante, Goethe—such as these 

Felt in their sonls and could not help but sing. 


I told her we must part ;— 
(I searcely noted how her color went.) 
Some chords I'd learn to touch with magic art— 
Chords deep within the complex human heart :— 
So pale? Alas! I knew not what it meant. 


I went. Months swiftly fled; 

I Jearned from all I saw that God's full hand 
Showers blessings not alone where glorious dead 
Lie gathered ; and fond mem’ry ofter sped 

O’er trackless seas to home and native land. 


I felt an aching void 

That was so strange, because unknown before ; 
And wondered if, pining for home, I cloyed 
Of things all new, and should be overjoyed 

When by its hearth I met my friends once more. 


At first, I doubted not 
*T would be so, and I strove to calm my thought. 
But still the heart’s void deepened, and my lot 
Naught could have cheered, save that I ne’er forgot 
An image that, each day, with some new charm was 
fraught. 


And soon my waking hours 

Were filled with visions of that sweet, calm face; 
And in my slumbers, hand in hand, through bowers 
Fragrant with perfumes of exhaling flowers, 

From morn till eve love’s pathway we would trace. 


I sighed: Oh that one kiss 

From those sweet lips had e’er been asked and given! 
To know that heart were mine had been such bliss 
As were (rare fortune in a world like this) 

To know how much on earth there is of heaven. 


Strange that my heart must be 
By that one simple girl thus wildly swayed! 
Strange that, unthinking, I had placed the sea 
Between that heart and its own idol,—thee, 
Thou gentle, tender, guileless-hearted maid. 
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Sad lines; a letter came: 
Disease upon her fornr had laid its hand. 
From day to day its fevered, parching flame 
Delirium brought,—and then she spoke my name, 
And said she saw me heavy-hearted stand. 


And did she love me, then? 
God grant, I prayed, that she might live to be 
Mine and mine only ;—and I sped again 
Through cities thronged with crowds of busy men, 
And o’er wide wastes of intervening sea. 





A mist of living gold, 

Purpled and barred, filled all the western air; 
While down the heaven the livid day orb rolled, 
And light-winged shadows gathered to enfold 

Secluded valleys, verdure-vestured, where 


Td strayed in years long fled, 

When boyish fancy heard no storm-surf beat 
Upon life’s shore; when sun and stars o’erhead 
From out clear depths joy, hope, and raptare shed, 

And no false lights betrayed my trusting feet. 


The cottage rose to view— 

(The burthen on my soul seemed lightened there,) 
My heart responsive thrilled, as if it knew 
Whose form it was that, as I nearer drew, 

I saw reclining in an easy chair, 


So listless. To the door, 

Thrown open, I advanced. No one was there 
But she. I longed to kiss her o'er and o’er,— 
Those lips, that brow so pale, yet ne’er before 

So lovely, by that wealth of dark brown hair. 


Those calm eyes lifted. Blest, 
Yea, and thrice blest, what one brief hour revealed ; 
When hand to hand and lip to lip were prest, 
And wild, sweet thoughts o’erflowed th’ enraptured 
breast, 
And holiest love in mutual vows was sealed. 





The roses to her cheek 

Returned with health; none is more blithe than she ; 
And Nellie, sitting on my knee, so meek, 
Tells how she knew Td love her, and J speak 

Of how I found I /oved her, o’er the sea! 


b> +P + 


PEMALE SUFFRAGE. 


Ayone the friends of “universal suffrage” 
there are those ultraists who insist not only in 
paying no respect to color as a qualification of 
freemen, but who also would make the privilege 
universal irrespective of sex. To most persons 
a serious consideration cf such an innovation is 
deemed evidence of mental unsoundness ; and a 
review of incidents involved in the execution of 
such a design is not calculated to alter such an 
opinion. 

A general notion of the incapacities of married 
women is familiar to most readers. The law 
considers the husband and wife as one person, 
and that pereon is the husband. The wife is a 
nonentity ; for when she loses her name she 
loses her identity in part, and becomes, in a 
measure, civilly dead. This does not arise 
merely from a legal fiction, but partakes of the 
nature of a social truism. She is known no 
longer as A, but as B. 

Upon marriage, her individual responsibilities 
vest in the husband ; he is liable for debts con- 
tracted by her not only during coverture, but 
those contracted prior to it. Suits which were 
pending before marriage against her can not he 
maintained unless the husband is entered as de- 
fendant ; neither can she act as plaintiff subse- 
quently without being joined by him, for she can 
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not hazard, without his consent, his interest in 
in the property vested in him, or involve him in 
expense. 

She is said to be under cover, hence the com- 
mon law designates her feme covert, and him the 
covert baron. Her personal estate vests abso- 
lutely in him; her real estate, as long as the 
marriage contract is unimpaired, is of no value 
to her but in prospecctive, inasmuch as the rents 
and emblements go to benefit the husband. Of 
course she may be indicted alone in criminal 
proceedings. 

The twain, of a verity, become one flesh ; «he 
two are one as, perhaps, a corporation is known 
as one individual under the corporate name. 
It is expected of the husband to provide for the 
wants of the family, to accumulate property for 
its maintenance ard support. The wife is ex- 
pected to attend to the domestic affairs ; and this 
properly is hersphere. By thus speaking I mean 
no disparagement. Home cares and duties 
should engage her, and her greatest pleasure be 
found in this sphere, as the busband’s should be 
in providing against want. Her position by uo 
means need interfere with reasonable aspira- 
tions ; but there is a world of pleasure in dis- 
charging domestic duties, if done in contentment 
and with a happy purpose—much more pleasure, 
indeed, than most realize. 

Contemplating the wife in her incapacities (not 
intellectual, but social), we find an insurmount- 
able obstacle fo her exercising the elective fran- 
chise. The husband having a right to control the 
household, will direct her how to vote, and may 
demand obedience. To avoid this subjection, we 
find a vast revolution must be effected in the so- 
cial system ; a revolution which would entail the 
greatest calamities upon the human family. 

Even if we take away the imperative character 
of the husband, we find that his persuasions and 
representations of political questions (assuming 
that she takes no more interest in informing her- 
self than at present) accomplish the same result 
as he by law is qualified to demand and empow- 
ered to exact. 

But allowing the wife masculinity of character 
enough to vote differently from her baron, what is 
the result? Why, itis the introduction of rancor- 
ous party spirit into the family circle ; the signal 
for indescribable discords and broils to begin ; it 
is giving birth to all the feuds which political dif- 
ferences engender—differences which make com- 
munities and states implacable foes. What will 
be the magnitude of the injury which this step 
will awaken when embosomed in our house- 
holds? Discontent enlivened ; domestic tran- 
quillity destroyed ; happiness banished ; and its 
tendency is to destroy the few glimpses of heaven 
which we now enjoy. Would it have no influ- 
ence upon the marriage state when divorces fol- 
low discontent ? when, indeed, few would venture 
into that contract ? 

But there are those to whom the above re- 
marks will not apply—unmarried females. Asa 
rule, the unmarried class are infra wtatem, mi- 
nors, and therefore incapable of voting. Single 
females above that age—especially if property is 
the prime qualification of freemen, and she holds 
property, perhaps—should be allowed to vote ; 
at least, no good reason can be given why they 
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should not, more than one can be given why they 
should. 

If property must be represented, there need be 
little complaint upon that score; the poll-tax 
that would be required will, if rightly invested 
(by “rightly” we mean fo the end), insure its rep- 
resentation. 

If all the barriers above enumerated were re- 
moved, then the female education must be varied 
from the old regime. Instead of “ accomplish- 
ments,” we must have a practically educated set 
of amazons who are muscularly trained to take 
part in mobs, join the rabble, and fight their way 
to the polls. 

Two great-refe:ms must be accomplished, and 
if those are practicable, the writer will concede 
the feasibility of female suffrage. } 

I. The reform of that jurisprudence which is 
common to all the enlightened nations of the 
earth, which had its origin in the patriarchal 
lawgivers who communed directly with the Deity ; 
upon which the sages of all times have exhausted 
their wisdom ; which moral philosophers defend 
as in accordance with casuistry and conscience. 

This reform must leave the male and female 
portion of community independent of each oth- 
er; but the bonds of society must be still secure. 
Marriege must. be discarded ; love proven imag- 
inary ; sentiments of morality be relinquished. 
In a word, we must return to our primitive state 
where there is association, but still no organized 
society. 

II. There must be a reform in female educa- 
tion. Reform means improvement; perhaps we 
should say change. A fashionable establish- 
ment of learning must establish professorships of 
commercial law and political economy; mathe- 
matics take the place of the ornamental branches. 
The rostrum must be built; politieal intrigue 
must be familiar to the accomplished lady. This 
is but a hobby of those who drop 

“ buckets into empty wells, 
And grow old in drawing nothing up!” 

The writer has been actuated by no unfriendly 
or unappreciative sentiment toward the female ; 
it has been his design to place facts before the 
proselytes of this creed. Withholding the priv- 
ilege does not prove her intellectually incapable ; 
it does not compromise her liberties ; nor is it a 
question of her happiness. Family attachments 
are our chiefest joys, and to them we make all 
things subservient. \? = JOHN DUNN. 


— Pe oe 
KISSES AND EISSING. 


[Tue Port, Mas. Browntne, describes the sensations of 
kissing in the fullowing graceful lines. Reader, have you 
ever experienced anything of the kind? If not, and you 
are human, your time will come. May your experience 
be as exquisite as that of this dear lady.] 

First time he kissed me, but he only kis-ed 

The flugers of this hand wherewith I write: 

And ever since it grew more clear and white, 

Slow to the world-grecting, quick with its “ O lisf,” 

When the angels speak. The second passed in height 

Tho first, and sought the forehead, and half missed, 

Half falling on the hair. O; beyond need! 

That was the chrism of love, which love’s own crown 

With sanctifying sw etness did precede. 

The third upon my lips was folded down 
In perfect, purple state; since when, indeed, 
I have been proud and said, “ My love, my own.” 





HAPPY AT HOME. 


THE little straw of every-day habit, floating 
slowly and silently down the stream of life, shows 
very plainly which way the tide sets. And when 
Mrs. Purple says, with a groan, “My husband 
never spends his evenings at home,” it is natural 
to inquire within one’s self why.it is that Mr. 
Purple finds other resortsso much more attractive 
than the household altar! 

“T don’t see why he can’t be a little more 
domestic,” says Mrs. Purple. 

Well, why is it? There is a reason for every- 
thing in the world say philosophers, and there 
must be a reason for this. 

In the first place, Mrs. Purple is one of those 
unfortunate housekeepers whose work is never 
done. There is always something dragging—a 
room to be swept—lamps to be trimmed—fretful 
babies to be put to sleep, while one eye is on the 
broiling meat and the other on the muddy foot- 
print unwittingly left‘by Mr. Purple on the door- 
step. “There, Purple, I knew just how it would 
be. I wonder if you know the use of a scraper 
ora door-mat. I should think after all the time 
I’ve spent in cleaning up—” 

And Mrs. Purple goes off into a monotonous 
recapitulation of her troubles and trials that has 
all the effect of a lullaby upon the baby, however 
trying it may be to the feelings of the baby’s 
father. 

Moreover, Mrs. Purple, with all her “ cleaning 
up,’’ does not understand the elementary prin- 
ciples of keeping a house neat. Things are always 
“round in the way ;” table-covers put on awry ; 
dust and ashes under the grate; curtains torn 
away from their fastenings and pinned up until 
Mrs. Purple can “find time” to readjust them. 
Somehow it looks forlorn, and desolate, and un- 
homelike when the master of the house comes 
in at night. Mr. Purple, man-like, can’t tell 
where the defection lies—he don’t analyze the 
chill that comes over his heart as he crosses the 
threshold—he only knows that “ things don’t look 
ship-shape!” And so he takes his hat when his 
wife’s back is turned and sneaks ignominiously 
off, glad to get away from the dead-alive fire, the 
dusty room, and Mrs. Purple’s tongue. Who can 
blame the man? Mr. Purple may be “ lazy,” and 
“ careless,” and “selfish,” very likely he is—most 
men have a tendency that way—but nevertheless 
he don’t like to be told of it over and over and 
over again, in that persistent, illogical sort of 
way that reminds you of an old hen running from 
side to side in her coop, and poking her head 
through the bars in the same place every seven 
seconds! Mr. Purple naturally wonders why his 
wife don’t occasionally allude to the few good 
qualities he happens to possess! Mr. Purple has 
every inclination to be happy at home, if his 

better half would only give him a chance. 


Of all the sweetly-tinted pictures of domestic 
happiness that we find in the pages of Holy Writ, 
there is none that suggests more quiet comfort 
than Abraham sitting in his tent door “in the 
heat of the day” under the shadow of the palm 
trees of Mamre. Depend upon it, the good old 
patriarch never spent his evenings away from 
home. He didn’t believe in “just going across 
the plains to Lot’s house,” or “running over to 











Sodom to hear the news.” No, Abraham liked 
to sit quietly by his tent door, and very likely 
Mrs. Sarah would come and lean over his shoul- 
der and chat with him after the Oriental fashion! 
We have the very best of testimony for knowing 
that she was very amiable under the ordeal of 
“unexpected company,” when “the calf tender 
and good” was dressed, and the “ three measures 
of fine meal” baked on the hearth! 

The idea of looking beyond the sphere of home 
for enjoyment is at the root of many of our 
modern evils. Home should be the very center 
and sanctuary of happiness; and when it is not, 
there is some screw loose in the domestic ma- 
chinery! If you want to surround a young man 
with the best possible safeguards, don’t overwhelm 
him with maxims and homilies as to what he is 
and is not to do, but make his home happy in the 
evenings. Let him learn that however hard and 
cruel the outside world may be, he is always sure 
of sympathy and consideration in one place! 
Woe betide the man, whatever his lot or position, 
who has in his heart of hearts no memory of a 
home where the sunshine never faded out and the 
voices were always sweet. Were he as rich as 
Rothschild, he is a poor man! 


Po —- 


THE HOUSEHOLD PET. 
BY REV. EDIN R. LATTA. 


Wetiehath the poet said that Death, 

With his ghastly mien and his chilling breath, 
With his icy hand and his heart of stone, 

Hath every sezson for his own. 

There’s no escape from his poisoned dart ; 

*T will pierce in its flight cach throbbing heart; 
E’en now the bow and the string are set, 

And the shaft is aimed at the Household Pet. 


She struggles now with the mouster grim; 
Her cheeks grow pzle and her eyes grow dim; 
Her attenuate form is racked with pain, 

And efforts to save seem all in vain ; 

They are in vain—she is going fest ; 

Tier form is chill—she has breathed her last ; 
*Tis a solemn fate, but it must be met 

F’en by the little Household Pet, 


She is gone !—we never shall see her more, 
In her childish sports, as oft before ; 

No more shall look in her sparkling eye, 
No more shall list to her sweet bye-bye ; 
The soul has gone to its rest afar, 
Perchance to dwell on some distant star ; 
Of all she was, naught remaineth yet, 

But the dust of the lite Household Pet. 


She has gone from earth with its pain and care; 
She’s safe in a realm that is bright and fair; 
And ‘tis cheering to us who linger here 

To know that her way to heaven was clear; 
But yet it is hurd to give her up, 

And the hand is slow to take the cup, 

And hearts are bleeding, and eyes are wet, 

For the little, playful Household Pet. 


Adieu! sweet child! it is thine to go— 

And ours to remain awhile below ; 

Ours to lament that thou art dead, 

And strew with flowers thy grassy bed ; 

Bat while we grieve, ’twill be sweet to know 
That our heavenly Father ordered so; 

And that, howe’er deep may be our regret, 
It is well with the little Household Pet. 


ee 
Firesips Patosoruy.—A rouud of pleasure 


sometimes renders it difficult to make things ? 
square. 
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Pbastology. 


nnn 
A knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
life.—Onban ia, 
My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge. —Iesea Iv, 6, 
. 


THE LEARNED BOY. 


Rev. ALPreD Taytor, of Philadelphia, in his 
excellent little volume of “ Sunday-School Photo- 
grapbe,” has the following graphic descrip\ion 
and sensible and timely advice : 

“This young gentleman is twelve years old. 
At five, he knew by heart the Sermon on the 
Mount, the first chapter of John, and the one 
hundred and nineteenth Psalm—all without miss- 
ing a word. At seven, he did sums in the rule of 
three, and several other rules. Now he knows 





by rote the whole book of Isaiah, nearly all the | 


New Testament, and a great many Psalms ; also 


a great variety of addresses, dialogues, and other | 


semi-religious literature. The other children 
looked upon him as a miracle of wisdom. 

‘He is pale, iantern-jawed, and stoop-shoul- 
dered. Hiseyes have not the cheerful sparkle that 
a boy’s eyes shculd have. He does not know how 
to shout, to run, to spin a top, to swim, or to row 
a boat. He and his parents regard all such ex- 
ercises as the portion of rude and naughty boys. 
In school and in society he conducts himself with 
great decorum, and is always a perfect gentleman 
ia his manners. Hesmiles pleasantly, when there 
is occasion to smile, but you never hear his voice 
ringing out in a hearty laugh. He sings with 
gentility, and is master of several very difficult 
tunes. 

“On anniversary occasions (or, as they are gen- 
erally called now, exhibitions), this boy is exhibit- 
ed as a premium article of scholarship. He makes 
a speech, or, rather, recites a piece, sometimes a 
solo. sometimes a dialogue with one or more boys. 
This exhibition of his mnemonic and oratorical 
ability gives great pleasure to his relations, but 
others think it very ridiculous. His parents 
think that this display of talent at so early an age 
will certainly make him a professor or a judge 
when he shall bea man. The superintendent of 
the Sunday School wishes that the parents would 
not crowd the boy forward on public occasions, 
and is certain that their unwise forcing will be 
the death of him long before he is big enough to 
fill the chair of the thinnest professor. 

‘The other boys have but little respect for our 
precocious friend. Well do they know that their 
stock of knowledge is inferior to his; but yet 
ibere is something about his manner which repels 
rather than invites their cordial good feeling. 
They have various nicknames for him, some of 
which imply their disregard for his attainments. 
One of them is ‘ Old Stilts.’ These annoy him 
very much, and he lets them see it. Of course, 
the more they see he is annoyed, the more they 
try to vex him. The consequence is, that they 
become, to a great extent, enemies, and the line 
between friendship and enmity seems to be drawn 
as if between learning and ignorance. He grad- 
ually acquires the idea that he is better and 
wiser than the other boys, and that they are a 
company of shameless scapegraces. 

* A word of advice may be ia season to this 
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learned boy, his teacher, and the family of which 
he is a member. The boy is on the road to the 
sick bed, the insane asylum, or the grave. 

“Turn over a new leaf. Enough learning has 
been pumped into the poor creature to last for 
several years te come. He wants exercise, recre- 
ation, and fresh air. He wants less brain work 
and more muscle work. Don’t take all his books 
away from him, for that will make him very mis- 

‘rabie, But take allexcept two or three. Take 
him away from school for a while and put him 
on afarm. If he can be made to work for his 
living, so much the better. Make him rise early 
in the morning, and retire early in the evening, 
after a good day’s work and a light supper. 
Give him a good straw bed (the best thing a 
human being can sleep on), and see that the 
window is so fixed that plenty of fresh air comes 
into the room. If there isa pony on the premises, 
teach him how to ride‘ bare back.’ Make him 
play as well as work. Make him laugh as well 
as look solemn. Soon ‘Old Stilts’ will be like 
other boys; his cadaverous cheeks will fatten 
and display a little rosy healthfulness. His step 
will have a boyish vigor init. He will forget his 
accomplishment of a few hard tunes, and go sing- 
ing all round the farm. He will enjoy his life. 
Then, when you have made him something like a 
boy should be, start again. Give him a moderate 
course of books. combined with a moderate course 
of exercise. But see that the exercise does not 
consist in solitary hours of swinging dumb-bells, 
or climbing a pole in the dark garret. That isa 
dismal business. Make it cheerful and social, and 
it will work the desired end. 

“ What has all this to do with Sunday Schools? 
Simply this, that if we want to do good to the 
souls of onr children, we must see that the earthly 
tabernacle in which the soul lives is in such 
tenantable order that the soul can thrive in it. 
If professors, judges, and ministers are to be raised 
up from our Sunday Schools, let us take care to 
raise up, not lean-fleshed, cadaverous prodigies of 
stuffed wisdom, but men with healthy bodies and 
vigorous minds, who shall be a credit to a nation 
of freemen and to the church of Christ.” 
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HAPPINESS, 
AND THE LAWS OF NATURE. 


Lire and death are the order of nature, and 
sorrow and joy are woven into that order; mer- 
riment hath its medicine, but who denies that 
sorrow hath its refining influences ? 

It is asserted that man, by obeying the laws of 
nature (which are different in differently consti- 
tuted individuals in degree), can be thoroughly 
happy. I deny the assertion. Man in his best 
state of obedience can only attain to compara- 
tive happiness ; and metaphysicians prove that 
if we never knew pain (mental anxiety) or sor- 
row, that we would have no knowledge of plea- 
sure ; that the distinction heightens the pleasure 
or the sorrow. Be that as it may (and it is 
plausible), without antithesis of feeling, I can 
not see the ecstasy of joy, for without the asso- 
ciation and contrast, and also the knowledge of 
the existence and experience of both the one and 
the other, pleasure would be a monotony. We 





must not allude to physical pleasures, for it is a 
pleasant thing to have a good appetite well grat- 
ified ; and even here association steps in to 
heighten the physical enjoyment, and there is 
ideality and poetry in the art of “laying 
the table,” the arrangement, and the general 
surroundings. Many people enjoy with a zest 
still greater that which the limited purses of their 
neighbors can not obtain from the association or 
contrast, and from the exclusiveness, as it were. 

The above are not bad ideas, as matters of 
reason ; yet there may be as good or perhaps a 
better set of ideas. 

Man obeys the laws of nature ; he is first an 
animal, and improves upward from the animal to 
the mental and logical. His !aw as a cbild is to 
be selfish, and the question is, what is a law to 
the child (selfish gratification) must it cease to be 
a law to the man? Now phbiloprogenitiveness 
has within it the very essence of selfishness. To 
love our children is an animal, selfish tendency. 
To be near the object of that organ is to feel a 
pleasure—as the lioness feels it and battles for it 
(when attacked) in the presence of her young. 
Combativeness, Adhesiveness, Benevolence, Con- 
scientiousness, Firmness, and Destructiveness in 
man aid him in the protection of his offspring 
from assault. 

This selfish feeling, aided by the better part of 
man’s nature, is a positive, instituted right—an 
absolute law of being. It is right in the animal, 
and the animab is the foundation of the spiritual. 
“That was not first that was spiritual but that 
which was natural (animal), and afterward that 
that was spiritual.” Now, injure any part of the 
body, and other parts will sympathize. What is 
sympathy—the very deepest? 

Obey the laws of your being ; love your child, 
and see that child beaten to death by a ruffian 
without sorrow or opposition! It can’t be done. 
The law is to fight for it and mourn forit. The 
organ in question when deprived of the object of 
its love, exhibits in man’s nature a dual ten- 
dency—an antithesis—pleasure and pain, which 
act and react on each other “ according to law.” 
It was fated that the objects of our love should 
be liable to “ the ills that flesh is heir to ;” and if 
pleasure be a positive state of man (intended), it 
is seen that the loss alluded to proves sorrow or 
mourning to be the negative. Yet, alas! how 
positive seems the negative, to use a paradox! 

Man was made not only to be happy, but to be 
sorrowful, as occasion requires; and even it is 
proved that grief and tears are themselves created 
to ease pain, or to wear themselves away. 

Then pain becomes here instead of a negative 
an absolute positive in power! and besides is a 
part of nature’s grand design, and is therefore a 
fundamental principle is man’s nature—a law of 
being. 

If the eye flash with the light of joy, itis also 
drowned with weeping; if the organs of laugh- 
ter (if I may use the term) delight us with their 
merry sounds, they also startle us with a scream 
or appall us with a groan. The excess of grief 
kills, s0 does the excess of joy; and grief itself 
is “an institution” for the allaying of its own 
excess, thereby hastening the return of health 
and pleasure. 
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The nervous system stirs to every pleasure and 
every pain. The world has its winters and its 
summers. A young phrenologist (perhaps imi- 
tating an old one) asserts that there is nothing in 
nature made for the purposes of sorrow ; but it is 
@ common error. 

If deep sorrow, which is active in groans and 
tears, relieves nature and hastens the return of 
pleasure, it is made with capacity for such benefi- 
cent action precisely ; and as for the human- 
izing. refining, and civilizing effects, such as ten- 
derness sympathy, etc. (and what would we be 
wi bout such ?) they are self-evident, and require 
no more proof than themselves ; for there is no 
greater proof to prove them by than by them- 
selves existing. 

Man may‘eat an animal and an animal may eat 
man. The lion devours bis prey—let the prey 
even be a man, and it only obeys its instinct, its 
law, its first principle; and what if he tears to 
pieces the child that we love? The beast is 
right. but the parent must mourn; and even the 
cow becomes disconsolate for her fatted calf that 
lies on the rich man’s table. 

All over nature we see the tendency to rejoice 
and to mourn. “ Blessed are they that mourn,” 
and “ Jesus wept,” need not be brought in to aid 
the facts based on a state of nature. 

Nature bas her balancing powers ; the bal- 
ancing of creation is kept up—deaths and births ; 
some die of old age; some are nipped in the 
bud ; and some, while the delighted eyes of the 
parents are fixed upon the ideal future, are 
struck down, leaving hearts disconsolate and eyes 
“red with weeping.” 

All excesses of feeling are bad ; yet though in 
some they cause death, in others they are not 
fatal. A man has been known to fall into a for- 
tune and to die of ecstasy! 

Romeo is a true picture of a lover drowned in 
his own tears from the over-action of amative- 
ness and some other organs. Give him the grat- 
ification, and he is another man; deny it, and 
he seems doomed” to sorrow and disappoint- 
ment.” 

Man’s organs are doubled ; if one be destroyed, 
the other can be active. This is duality, and 
even according to this writing, one single organ, 
losing its object of gratification, exhibits that 
duality in its action in the loss, and excites some 
others. 

Let the miser lose his money, or take any par- 
ticular organ—it dues not matter—but mark the 
facts mentioned. 

Whatever is in nature hath a cause ; causes 
produce effects, and effects become causes to 
other actions, or are primal to other effects. A 
secondary principle is as true as a first principle, 
and a third, if you choose, is as true as: either. 
Throw nothing aside because it is a secondary 
principle ; this would be silly. Principles radi- 
ate from each other, aud are all true. Nothing 
can be added to truth but falsehood, and he who 
throws away a secondary principle because it is 
only secondary, may never see the first. 

“Man is in harmony with death and desola- 
tion,” and various death and its consequences are 
of nature’s establishment, and therefore right, 


THOMAS FENTON. 
Cuataam, CanaDa West. 





PLEA FOR “SHORT LEGS." 


(We earnestly commend the following verses, which we 
clip from the Methodist, to the prayerful consideration of 
parents and preachers. Don’t make martyrs of the litle 
ones! Have mercy on the ‘short legs!”]} 

To Sundav-school I love to go 
But not to church up stairs, 

The sermons are so very long, 
So very long the prayers. 

In Sunday-school the teachers spoak 
In words so kind and plain, 

I never do get tired out, 
And love to go again. 

But when I sit in gall’ry seat, 
I can not quiet be, 

For most of what the preacher says 
He meaneth not for me. 

And so I swing my little feet, 
And move my hands about, 

And wish, and wish, and wish again, 
The churcu would soon be out. 

The teacher comes and pulls my ear 
And shakes my little head, 

And wonders why I don’t keep still 
Till all tue things are said. 

And thus the people from below 
Look upward with amaze, 

Astonished that a little boy 
Should huve such naughty ways. 

The preacher, too, stops still, and says: 
“Taat boy in yonder seat 

Disturbs my sermon with the no:se 
Of drumming witn his feet.” 

Ah, me! I know not what to de, 
For if I silence keep, 

My eyes, o’ercome with weariness, 
Will close at once in sleep. 

I often wonder why mamma 
To church will make me go; 

Sermons are not for boys up s-airs, 
But grown folk- down below. 

Besides, you know, my seat is hard, 
Nor is it cushioned o'er ; 

My legs ure short, and can not reach 
Clear down upon the floor. 

Then chide me not, my older friends, 
When restless )ou me see— 

With longer legs and softer seat 
A betier boy I'll be. 

————» oo eo 


A WOMAN’S BEAUTY. 


Wueers is it? In what does 1t consist? And 
how is it to be attained? Ah, if the Pareno.o- 
GICAL JOURNAL could only answer these questions, 
its fortune would be made, now and forever! 

Every woman wants to be beautiful, and who 
blames her for it? Every woman would fain 
learn the secret of that power which dwells in 
symmetry of face and form, and if it could only 
be doled out by the ounce or pound at so many 
dollars per woman, we should all be a nation of 
Cleopatras and Mary Stuarts! 

**There are no homely women now-a-days,” 
says a modern writer, alluding to the remarkable 
facility with which dress is made to supply defects 
or heighten charms. The trouble is, our writer 
didn’t look quite closely enough. There is so 
very little woman and so much dress when you 
come to separate the two component parts, that 
@ naturalist would be puzzled to account for the 
disproportion! Many a face looks exceedingly 
pretty on Broadway that is made up of bismuth, 
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pearl powder, and rouge, with artificially pen- 
ciled eyebrows, lips touched with carmine, and 
eyes whose sparkle is attributable to a bath of 
cologne er tincture of belladonna. As for hair, 
why. everybody knows that it can be bought for 
80 much “ per switch,” and French conturieres do 
the rest. 

And is this a woman’s beauty? By the shades 
of Venus de Medici and Diana de Poitiers, no! 

Travelers all bear united witness that of all 
women, our American girls, between sixteen and 
twenty-five, are the most like human flowers, 
delicate, brilliant, and spirituelle. If they could 
only be “preserved” like peaches, or put in 
spirits like rare botanical specimens! But fertile 
in expedients as the nineteenth century is, it has 
as yet discovered no such invaluable process. 
At thirty the flower is faded, at forty it is a broken- 
down invalid who takes refuge in rocking-chairs, 
novels, and the study of French fashion plates. 
“Sic transit gloria mundi.” Marius among the 
ruins of Carthage is nothing to a passée belle 
among the wrecks of her lost loveliness! 

So, then, this can not be the real reading of the 
oft-repeated phrase, “a woman’s beauty.” 

But we have seen women whose faces, albeit 
cast in no mold of classic perfection, always re- 
mind us of the sweet serenity of moonlight—whose 
lips are always ready to smile in sympathy with 
your joy——-whose words are perfectly attuned to 
the moods of your heart. We have seen women 
who are never out of temper—whose hair is 
always like satin—whose cheeks are always 
touched with the roses of regular habits and 
crystal-clear consciences—-whose dress, calico or 
linsey, always seems appropriate! What is the 
beauty of fabled goddesses worth compared with 
the sweet, calm glances of such a woman as this. 
She wears neither diamonds nor pearls, she does 
not believe in the meretricious glare of imita- 
tive jewelry, but for all that she is always “in 
full dress.” She may be sixteen. or forty-six, or 
sixty, but she isas beautiful at one age as another. 
The silver tresses that are parted away from a 
grandmother's forehead are not less lovely than 
were the golden bandeaux of the bride! Our 
beautiful woman never loses her charm! : 

In truth and in fact, the secret of a woman’s 
beauty lies deep down in the soul and the beart. 
We know no better recipe for becoming lovely 
than the old maxim, “ Know Thyself.” 

MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 


——»> <P oe 
LACRYMZ. 


Sue's left thy bosom, mother, 
Pray thee do not weep! 

Life was all a pleasant day, 

Gilded by a golden ray— 
Death's a holy sleep. 


Sprinkle sweet blossoms o’er her 
Low and quiet grave; 

She was aye a simple flower— 

Do not let the willow bower 
O’er her slumbers wave. 


Away from earth's cold tempests, 
She's joined the angel band; 
No more she walks life's desert moors, 
She treads the distant, blessed shores— 
The shores of the Sizent Lanp! a. W. 
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PORTRAIT 
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AN EMPEROR AND AN EMPRESS. 


Tress portraits represent well-developed men- 
tal and physical constitutions. The framework 
and filling up of the Emperor is well-nigh perfect 
in every part. He possesses an excellent consti- 
and although 


some inches above six feet in height. bis well-knit 


tution, is symmetrically formed 


and proportioned figure is indeed magnificent. 
That is also a fine bead, all its faculties appear to 
be well-developed. It is bigh in the moral region, 
the intellectual, and strongly | 
marked in the executive. Of all the intellectual | 
organs that of Language seems to be least con 
spicuous, but we think our artist has failed in ac- | 
curately representing that organ. Besides, the | 
strong sunlight of bis native land has, doubtless, | 
Such. in fact, is 
the natural effect of the powerful sunbeams of | 


conspicuous in 


somewhat contracted the eye. 
tropical countries upon eyesight. Language is 
evidently larger than itis here shown. There are 
large perceptive faculties, enabling bim to inves- 
tigate national affairs for bimself. and there are 
well-marked reflective powers, which assist him in 
preparing ard mataring plans for securing the 
stability and advancement of the government. 
Causality. Comparison, Ideality, Con*tructiveness, 


} 


and the entire range of organs in the front and | 
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OF BRAZIL. 





side head, are prominent, giving him energy and 
efficiency in the discharge of the duties belonging 
We are not surprised that he 
is eminent for his scholastic ability and scientific 
Taken altogether, he is a grand 
specimen of the genus homo. 


to his high station. 


acquirements. 


Of the Empress it may indeed be said that she 
is an excellent specimen of healthy humanity. In 
her, the vital temperament predominates. She 
is evidently ont of strong and healthy stock, and 
her lamp of life is kept full and vigorously burn- 
ing by the abundant supply of the vital oil. She 
can hardly be otherwise than amiable, affection- 
ate, and devotional. If it should be inferred that 
she is somewhat masculine in appearance, it can 
alao be claimed that she is eminently feminine and 
motherly, There isa very intelligent expression in 
her countenance, and her moral organs stand out 
conspicnously, giving an appearance of massive- 
Language is large. In 
Empress of the Brazils’”’ can 


ness to the top-bead 


this respect. the - 





not be said to differ much from the majority of 
her kind. 
on 4 literal plan, and possesses in a high degree 


She is built. mentally and physically, 


the qualities requisite for usefulness and happi- 
ness 


Certain it is. that, taken altogether, she is a ' 





noble representative of her sex, and fully equal 
to the best types of European female organization. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Pedro II. de Alcantara, Emperor of Brazil, was 
born at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, December 2, 1825. 
His father, Pedro I., in consequence of popular 
discontent under his government, abdicated the 
throne in favor of his son, April 7, 1831. and re- 
turned to Portugal, his native country. At the 
age of fourteen Pedro II. was, by an act of the 
legislature, declared to have attained his majority, 
and in July. 1841, was formally invested with the 
imperial authority. Soon after his accession the 
decisive victory obtained by the royal forces over 
the insurgents at San Lucia put an end to the 
distractions which bad prevailed in various prov- 
inces of the empire from 1826. The administra- 
tion of Don Pedro has been eminently a prosper- 
ous one. Pacific in his foreign policy. he bas 
sought to improve and strengtben bis country by 
judicious legislation and energetic personal action. 
In solid and elegant accomplishments he is pro- 
ficient, and takes a deep interest in the mental 
and moral condition of his people. We are told 
that he presides at every meeting of the Brazilian 
* Imperial Geographical and Historical Society.” 
and it has been by his direction that geographical 
explorations have been made in the province of 
Ceara, and of the river Purus, one of the largest 
affinents of the Amazon. He is said to pos-ess 
some skill as a surveyor and civil engineer. which 
he has exhibited by bis desigus for the building 
of bridges. He is also a chemist and gevlogist 
to some extent. 

He possesses the favor and affection of his sub- 
jects to an enthusiastic degree. He is said to be 
a splendid specimen of physical development. is 
six feet three or four inches in height, and very 
active and temperate in bis manner of life 

The Empress is a daughter of Francis I.. king 
of Naples. She was married to the Emperor ot 
Brazil, September 4, 1843. She is a year or two 
older than Don Pedro. As the wife of the head 
of a young and growing nation, she is said to be 
enterprising and industrious,and well allied with 
one of so much enercy as ber husband. 

Three children were born to this imperial couple, 
two of whom, the Princess Isabella, heir presump- 
tive, and the Donna Leopoldina, are living. 


rR 


BRAZIL AND THE BRAZILIANS. 


Tue Empire of Brazil appears at this day to be 
but little noticed. yet its claims are by no means 
inconsiderable. Possessing an extent of territory 
68,294 square miles larger than the whole terri- 
tory of the United States, and a soil and climate 
in all its varieties unsurpassed by any other 
country, it affords tremendous space for coloniza- 
tion and development. Such is the magnitude 
of its internal resources, mineral and vegetable, 
so far as ascertained, that there is no portion of 
the globe so available for cultivation and the 
support of man. 

Prior to the accession of the father of the 
present Emperor the growth of the country in 
importance was small. Incessant disputes and 
petty warfare characterized the political aspect 
of affairs. Religion and morality being at a low 
point, tended to binder and render futile efforts 
at social reform. After the acclamation of Pedro 
II., the various provinces. each an empire in 
itself, became consolidated. and under his judi- 
cious administration Bragil emerged from her 
obscurity. and no longer trammeled by Portuguese 
imposition under a weak show of authority, has 
taken good rank among the nations of the earth. 
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For the last twenty years the progress of 
Brazil has been onward ; and were she regarded 
and known according to her merits, much of the 
tide of immigration now flowing in upon us would 
be diverted to Brazil. Internal improvements on 
a large scale have been set on foot Railroads, 
canals, and bridges have been constructed, of 
superior excellence and of considerable extent. 
There are eight or ten lines of steamships between 
Brazil and the various ports of Europe and 
America. This shows conclusively that Brazil’s 
commercial relations are on a good footing with 
other nations. 


CHARACTER OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

The constitution of the empire was drawn up 
by a council of ten, convened fur that purpose, 
November 26, 1823, under the personal superin- 
tendence of Pedro I, Under the provisions of 
this constitution, which are of an extraordinarily 
liberal and wise nature, when we consider the 
time and circumstances under which they were 
formed, the government is monarchical and heredi- 
tary, yet constitutional and representative. The 
legislative power is included in a general assem- 
bly convened in a manner analogous to our 
National Congress. The Senators are elected for 
life, and the Representatives forfour years. The 
provinces are immediately administered by presi- 
dents appointed by the Emperor; and each 
province has its own legislative body to prescribe 
for its internal policy. The provinces choose 
their senators and representatives for the general 
assembly through electors, while the members of 
their respective legislatures are elected by uni- 
versal suffrage. All denominations of religion 
are tolerated. The press ig unshackled, judicial 
proceedings are public, trial by jury and habeas 
corpus are individual rights, and difference in 
color does not affect personal privilege. 

“The Brazilian Constitution has to a great 
extent secured equality, justice, and consequently 
national prosperity. Brazil is to-day governed 
by the same constitution with which, more than 
forty years ago, she commenced ber full career as 
a nation. The head of the empire is in the same 
family and governs under the same constitution 
that was established in 1824. Her commerce 
doubles every ten years; she possesses - cities 
lighted by gas, long lines of steamships, and the 
beginning of railways that are spreading from 
the sea-coast into the fertile interior; in her 
borders education and general intelligence are 
constantly advancing.” 


EARLY WISTORY. 


The early history of Brazil is far from unin- 
teresting, and we deem it worth while in this 
place to allude slightly to it. The discoverer of 
South America was Vincent Yanez Pinzon, a 
companion of Columbus in his first voyage. 
Pinzon sailed from Palos, Spain, December, 1499, 
on a voyage of discovery on his own account. 
On the 26th of January, 1500. he saw the first 
land looming up in a bold promontory, which he 
named Cape Consolation, now called Cape St. 
Augustine, a headland not far below the ci'y of 
Pernambuco. From thence Pinzon sailed north- 
ward, toncbing at various points, and discovering 
the mouths of the Amazon and the Orinoco. | 
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| Pinzon, like many other adventurers of that 


| eventful period, believed he had found the famed 








India-beyond-the-Ganges. He took possession 
of the country in the name of Spain; but & 
distinguished navigator from Portugal, Pedro 


| Alvares Cabral, having been dispatched by the 
| Portuguese monarch to the East Indies, which 


Vasco da Gama had bronght such glowing 
accounts of, ran his vessel so far to the westward 
that he unintentionally discovered the same land 
which Pi.zon had touched at about three months 
previously; and sending a messenger soon after- 
ward to Portugal, the newly found territory was 
claimed by the king of Portugal. Pinzon, mean- 
while, was slowly pursuing his explorations 
along the coast of Brazil. 
ORIGIN OF THE NAME BRAZIL 

The name given to the country by Cabral was 
Vera Cruz, but this was afterward changed throngh 
the instrumentality of that audacious courtier 
Amerigo Vespucius, who, it is said, accompanied 
a subsequent expedition and carried buck with 
him some of the well-known dye-wood—which is 
culled pau brazil in the Portuguese language, 
becanse of its resemblance to brazas, ‘‘ coals of 
fire.” Hence the land was familiarly known as 


| the “land of the brazil-wood ;” and ultimately 


Brazil 
Expedition followed expedition until the whole 





coast had been thoroughly scoured southward as 
far as the Straits of Magellan. The commander 
Magellan, who both discovered and gave his 
name to this dangerous passage in 1519, was in 
search of a western route to the Indies. He 
first circumnavigated the globe. 

COLONIZATION BY THE FRENCH, AND ITS FAILURE. 

The first attempt to establish a colony of any 
consequence in Brazil was made by Villegagnon, 
a knight of Malta, under the patronage of Henry 
IL of France, who furnished three vessels for 
the purpose. Villegagnon established his head- 
quarters in the Bay of Nitherohy, now called Rio 
de Janeiro, on the island known by his name. 
He was well received by the natives, who sup- 
posed he had come to defend them from the 
Portuguese, whose rapacity and avarice scrupled 
not to resort to the most cruel measures for 
obtaining that which was the main object of their 
visits, treasure. The colony, through the bad 
administration of Villegagnon, did not increase 
rapidly. Instead of pursuing a liberal policy and 
encouraging the emigration of those Frenchmen 
who, persecuted at home on account of their 
religious belief, were desirous of coming to the 
new settlement, he followed the example of the 
French Government in not tolerating “ heretics.” 
He even sent back in a starving condition vesre!|- 
loads of worthy Huguenots who sought in the 
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wilds of Brazil a refuge from cruelty_at home. 
Had wisdom dictated his course, France might 
bave established her sway over a large portion of 
South America. 

In 1550, the Portuguese sent an armed expedi 
tion under Mem de Sa to extirpate the French. 
The French. unassisted by the French Govern- 
ment at home, maintained their position against 
the repeated attacks of the Portuguese until 
January 20, 1567, St. Sebastian’s Day, when a 
grand onset was made and the defenses carried. 
Mem de Sa took possession of the town, traced 
out a new city and called it San Sebastian, the 
present Rio de Janeiro. After 
were established at various points along the coast, 


this, colonies 
and some places which had been mere trading 
stations were erected into settlements. 

Favored by geographical position, Rio de 
Janeiro advanced rapidly in importance, and 
became in 1763 the seat of the government and 
the residence of the viceroys of Portugal. The 
impotence of the Portuguese Government and its 
encroachments upon at 
length culminated in their formal declaration of 
independence on the 7th of September, 1822. 


the native Bruzilians 


Thenceforward Brazil was erected into a separate 
nation, and Don Pedro I. proclaimed emperor. 

BaY 

The bay of Rio de Janeiro is said to be the 

finest in the world. The common reason assigned 

fr the misnaming of this bay is the tradition that 


AND CITY OF RIO DE JANEIRO. 


De Souza, who discovered it in January, 1531, 
imagined he had entered the mouth of a great 
the Amazon, and named it Rio de 
Janeiro, or River of January The story, how- 
Fletcber says in 
the elaborate work on “ Brazil and the Brazilians :” 
* On the height of St. Elmo I have drank in as 
much of beauty from that curvilinear bar of 


river like 


ever, is pot well authenticated 
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Southern Italy upon whose bosom float the isles | 


* We are.indebted to Mr. George W. Childs, pubfisher, 
of Philadelphia. for the use of this and the following il- 
lustrations. 
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of Capri and Ischia, and upon whose margin 
nestle the gracefully shaped Vesuvius, the long 
arm of Sorrento, and the proverbially brilliant 
city of Naples. I have seen very great variety 
in the blue isle-dotted bay of Panama; and [ 
have beheld in the Alps, and in the western 
entrance to the Straits of Magellan, where the 
black. jagged Andes are rent asunder, scenes of 
wildness and sublimity without parallel; but, all 
things considered, I have yet to gaze upon a 
scene which surpasses, in combined beauty, 
variety, and grandeur, the mountain-engirdled 
Nitherohy.” The city of Rio Janeiro is the 
largest of South America, and the third in size on 
the Western Continent, while its antiquity is 
greater than any city in the United States. Its 
harbor, the magnificent sheet of water just before 
described, communicates with the Atlantic by a 
deep and narrow passage between rocky cliffs. 
The entrance is so safe that vessels passing in and 
out may dispense with a pilot. The harbor is 
about fifteen miles in length and twelve miles in 
its greatest breadth, affording perfect shelter to 
the largest fleet that could be gathered together. 

At Rio Janeiro dwell the greater part of the 
Brazilian nobility; and the representatives of the 
different provinces, for a considerable portion of 
the year remain there. The Emperor, the tall 
and talented Don Pedro II,, the beloved of the 
nation, has his residence there. The city is 
comparatively well-built, although the streets are 
generally quite narrow. The houses, none of 
which exceed four stories in height, are irregu- 
larly built with more or less space between them, 
so that the city occupies more ground than any 
European town of the same population. 

This being the Brazilian mart, the center of 
commercial activity. there are of course all the 
appearances of business which are usually seen 
in sea-ports.. The chief part of the band labor of 
Rio is performed by negroes, free of course, as 
slavery is unknown in Brazil. One of the most 
striking features of Rio are the coffee carriers. 
They usually go in groups of ten or more, one of 
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whom takes the lead as captain. They are 
usually the most stalwart negroes who can be 
found, and while at work seldom wear any other 
garment than a pair of pantaloons, their shirt being 
cast off as an incumbrance. Each one takes a 
bag of coffee weighing about 160 pounds, balances 
it upon his head, and when all are ready they 
start off on a measured trot. Some of them carry 
in one hand a contrivance like a child's rattle- 
box, which as they run is shaken, all joining with 
stentorian lungs in some wild negro song. 

Pernambuco, Para, and Bahia are maritime 
cities of considerable importance. Of Cayenne 
and Montevideo, the latter the extreme southern 
port of any note, and the other far to the north, 
the reader has doubtless beard of often enough. 
These two cities are distant the one from the 
other by the coast line about 4,000 miles; in a 
straight line not less than 2.800 miles. 

EXTENT OF BRAZIL. 

To give an idea of the immense extent of the 
empire approximately, we would say that, accord- 
ing to the best calculations, it contains 3,004,460 
square miles of territory. The distance from its 
extreme northern to its extreme southern bouud- 
ary, in a straight line, is greater than the distance 
from Boston to Liverpool, which is about 2,800 
miles, while its breadth from Pernambuco to 
Peru is greater than the distance from London to 
Egypt, 1,800 miles. It embraces nearly five 
degrees of latitude north of the equator, and over 
thirty-four degrees south of it, penetrating ten 
degrees into the south temperate zone. It will 
thus be seen that Brazil must include a great 
variety of natural advantages and resources, 
which when fairly availed of and developed will 
render her a nation of gigantic power. The 
internal improvements which are being energet- 
ically pushed forward by Don Pedro IL are 
rapidly unfolding the riches of the country. The 
empire is divided into twenty provinces, each 
governed as we have already said by a president 
appointed by the Emperor. Sixteen of these 
have sea-coast boundary. 

PRODUCTIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 

It is in the equatorial regions of northern 
Brazil that vegetation abounds so lnxuriantly in 
all its storied brilliant hues. Minas-Geraes is the 
most fertile province. Here grow the jacaranda 
or rosewood trees, of which large quantities are 
anually exported to the United States and else- 
where. The color of the rosewood in Brazil 
varies from a deep violet to u deep rich brown. 
We are accustomed only to the latter, the 
violet variety being unfavorably affected by 
exposure to the air. Coffee is the principal 
article of the Brazilian foreign trade. The great 
coffee region is situated in the province of San 
Paulo, but coffee is also grown to a considerable 
extent in Minas-Geraes. Nothing can exceed in 
loveliness the spectacle of a coffee plantation in 
full fresh blossom. The flowers are pure white, 
and yield a delightful odor, but only for a brief 
period. In about twenty-four hours they fall. 

Mato Grosso is the largest province, and one of 
the four interior ones, In area it is greater than 
the combined territory of the original thirteen 
States of the Union. Most of this province is in 
a state of natural wildness, but it has attained a 
high degree of importance on account of its 
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diamond and gold mines. Goyaz, an adjacent 
interior province, is also famed for its diamonds 


and gold. ‘These precious minerals have hin- 
dered the real progress of Mato Grosso and Goyaz 
by drawing aside the attention of immigrants from 
that which constitutes the nation’s true wealth, 
agriculture. 

Next to coffee, Brazil exports an immense 
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quantity of sugar annually. This is raised chiefly 
in the province of Pernambuco, the capital city 
of which. also called Pernambuco, is inferior only 
to Rio de Janeiro in commercial importance. 
Cotton also is sent to Europe in great quantities 
from Pernambuco. 


THE AMAZON. 

We come now to speak of that majestic river, 
the largest in the world, the Amazon. The ex- 
tent of this river and its affluents is immense. 
They comprehend twenty-four degrees of latitude, 
four north and twenty south. Nearly all the 


tributaries of the Amazon are navigable for a 
great distance from their confluence with the main 
stream. There is at least ten thousand miles of 
steam navigation, clear of obstructions, afforded 
by these waters. The quantity of water poured 
forth by the Amazon throngh the narrows at 
Obidos. is estimated by Von Martius to equal 
550.000 cubic feet per second, and it rushes with 
such velocity and impetus into the ocean as to 
freshen it at the distance of 250 miles. The 
Amazon proper is navigable for a distance of 
3000 miles. 2 830 miles from its mouth it is 500 
yards wide ; 35 miles from its month it is 10 miles 
in width ; while at its junction with the Atlantic, 
where a large island divides the current. it is 180 
miles from bank to bank. The region through 
which this “ king of rivers’”’ flows is the most fer- 
tile in the world. Here are presented to the eye 
of the enraptnred explorer the most beautiful 
productions of the floral kingdom in all their wild 
magnificence. Birds of the most varied and 
gorgeous plumage fill the air, and animals and 
reptiles whose brilliant fur and skin fi!l us with 
admiration rather than dread, inhabit the dense 
and boundless forests. Here abounds the famous 
Victoria Regia. the leaves of which when grown 
measure from fifteen to eighteen feet in circum- 
ference, and the splendid flower of which so 
amazed the botanist Haenke, that when he first 
saw it he fell on his knees and thanked Heaven 
for the sight. 


DERIVATION OF THE WORD AMAZON, 

The origin of the term Amazon or Amazonus, 
the name of the northwestern province of Brazil, 
is traceable to the fact that the vatives, male and 
female, on the upper waters of the great river and 
its branches, dress in such a manner as tu impress 
Europeans with the notion that they are all 
women. Mr. Wallace. an explorer who visited 
the tribes about the head-waters of the Amazon, 
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says: “ The use of ornaments and trinkets of vari- 
ous kinds is almost confined to the men. The 
women wear a bracelet on the wrists, but no 
necklace or any comb in the hair The men, on 
the other hand, have the hair carefully parted 
and combed on each side and tied in a queue be- 
hind. Inthe young men it hangs indong locks 
down their necks, and with the comb, which is in- 
variably carried stuck on the top of the head, 
gives them a most feminine appearance : this is 
increased by the large necklaces and bracelets of 
beads, and the careful extirpation of every 
symptom of beard.” From this statement it is 
easily seen how the early discoverers may have 
obtained the idea which became current,.that a 
race of warlike women inhabited nortbern Brazil. 

The aborigines of Brazil were a warlike and 
ferocions people. Many of the tribes were can- 
nibals, and at this time there are tribes in the far 
interior who relish human flesh as an article of 
diet. The Batacudas a small remnant of a once 
powerful cannibal tribe, now wander upon the 
banks of the rivers Doce and Bellemonte. Like 
mort of the savages of South America, they wear 
the most absurd ornaments of wood, which are 
inserted in slits made in their lips and ears. 
Some of the Indians have been ¢ivilized or de- 
veloped intellectually far beyond their original 
barbarism, so that an extensive trade is carried 
on with them. The Indians capture or shoot 
most of the large game animals and birds which 
are sold in the market. Their shooting is done 
with arrows, which are impelled by a large and 
powerful bow. When using this bow they lie on 
their back and bend it with the aid of their feet. 
So accurately are they in taking aim that they 
can bring down a bird at an almost incredible 
distance. The forests of northern Brazil teem 
with animal life, millions of chattering monkeys 
crowd the branches, performing all sorts of ludi- 
crousanutics. ~ome species of them, of whicli we give 
an illustration. approximate to the human pbys- 
oguomy. Some animals there are of a fiercer 
type, such as the jaguar or Brazilian tiger, but at 
the present day they are confined to the far in- 
terior. The terrible anaconda is but occasionally, 
to be met with. 


GROWTH OF THE EMPIRE. 

The population of Brazil, exclusive of the wild 
Indian tribes, is between nine and ten millions, 
and is increasing rapidly. When we consider 
that only forty-five years have elapsed since it 
started on its career as an independent sever- 
eignty, that in the outset the great mass of her 


people were imbued with‘the narrow, illiberal, 
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views of the degenerate Portuguese, and that the 
laws, the modes of doing business, of thinking 
and acting were essentially Portuguese, we can 
not but commend the Brazilian nation for the ad- 
vancement made in so short a time from ignoble 
colonial servitude to an honorable position among 
the nations. 

Her energetic and accomplished Emperor has 
constantly in hand undertakings for the social 
and physical improvement of bis people. In ber 











school system Brazil is advancing, although unto 
quite a recent date, 1855, educational matters 
were not soemuch a subject of reform as_ they 
should have been.* The revenues of the govern- 
ment are chiefly derived from duties on imports 
andexports. We can not but regard these duties, 
which are heavy, as contributing much toward 
hindering the development of the country. The 
duties upon imports, of course, constitute a direct 
tax upon home consumption, while the excessive 
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duties imposed upon exports tend to embarrass 
her trade abroad. A more liberal policy in ber 
commercial relations with foreign powers would 
enhance her interests by greatly accelerating the 
tide of immigration thitherward. Millions upon 
millions of acres of the most productive land in 
the world are lying idle, which the settler has 
only to cultivate to make his own. Certainly for 
the purposes of agriculture the soil of Brazil, 
especially in the districts of Amazonas, Para, 
Goyaz, and Minas-Geraes, is unequaled. No 
adequate idea of the spontaneous luxuriance and 
beanty of vegetation in the Amazon valley can 
be obtained from mere description. Here is ob- 
tained in abundance that universally appreciated 
enbstance caoutchouc or india-rubber, and also 
that delicious article of diet cacao or chocolate. 

The foreign trade of Brazil in 1862 exceeded 
$130,000 000. and for the years 1863 and 1864, of 
which we have no data, it must have greatly ex- 
ceeded that sum. President Johnson in his late 
message to Congress made special allusion to 
Brazil and her growing commerce. The language 
generally spoken is the Portuguese, a dialect 
which has heen but little noticed as worthy of 
acquisition by the English or American people. 
We have the authority of the most eminent phbilol- 
ogists of the day for saying that it is even supe- 
rior to the Spanish in some respects, and as 
Brazil will be likely to come more and more into 
notice as a commercial nation, some knowledge 
of her vernacular will be advantageous to our 
merchants. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS. 

Brazil contains all the elements for the growth 
of a great and influential nation. She is a world 
in herself, her natural resources in some respects 
superior to those of our much beloved and mnch 
vaunted Union; and as the “star of empire” has 
evidently taken its way to these western shores, 
may we not expect to behold at no very distant 
period, on the southern continent of America, a 
mighty nation rivaling the United States in its 
widespread dominion. With sucha fature in view 
for Brazil, it would be well for us to encourage 
mutual sentiments of respect and cordiality, so 
that these two great countries of the Western 
Hemisphere. like twin sisters, may contribute 
toward each other’s advancement and prosperity, 
and avoid those feelings of jealeusy, rancor, and 
prejudice which would only tend to provoke dis- 
sension and entail misery and, perhaps, destruc- 
tion upon one or the other. 





* There are now in successful operation two Schools of 
Medicine, two Schools of Law, and four or five colleges 
for classical and general literature. 
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‘Ir | might give a short hint to an impartial writer, {t would be to 
tell him his fate. 
pice of telling unbiased tiuth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 


If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preef- 


If he tells the crimes of great 
if he tells 
f virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 


neither to give nor to take quarter. 
men, they fall upon him with the tron hands of the law ; 
them « 
slaude But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the courre I tgke 
myself.’’—De Foe, 


Tue ParrenoioaicaL JoURNAL AND 
Lire I.._vsreatep is published monthly at $2 a year in 
advance; single numbers, 20 cents. Please address, 
Messrs. Fowier axp Wetts, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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BOUNTY ON MARRIAGE, 





We would at this time submit a prop- 
osition to the consideration of our read- 
ers and the country at large, which, we 
are bold enough to think, is demanded 
by the times, and well calculated to pro- 
mote the interests of any State adopting 
There is 
ample provision made by several of the 


it through her legislature. 


States for the education of the masses ; 
the manufacturing interest is cared for; 
the banking interest has found its friends 
in State councils; so has the New York 
householder in the provision for the secu- 
rity of his homestead from levy and sale 
under execution ; all these are wholesome 
measures, and so manifestly would be an 
enactment properly framed upon _ the 
The or- 


dinance of marriage has for its object the 


basis of what we now suggest. 


perpetuity and increase of the race ; man- 
kind, in the language of inspiration, is to 
“replenish the earth and subdue it.” In 
consonance with this truth, nations, an- 
cient and modern, have ever regarded 
their increase in population as the most 
striking evidence of growing strength 
and prosperity ; while a decrease in num- 
bers is received universally as an indica- 
tion of degeneracy. 

The ancient history of the Jews fur- 
nishes us with a marked illustration of 
the importance of growth in population. 
They had stated times for census-taking, 
and their remarkable advancement in 
power and importance was only commen- 
surate with their remarkable procreation. 
Rome in her palmiest days so highly es- 
teemed popular multiplication that she 
awarded a premium for each child more 
than two born in one family. In newly 
settled countries the most imperative 
need is population ; wealth and security 
are obtained through the mutual efforts 
of well-regulated, populous communities, 
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The United States have millions of 
acres of uncultivated land, resources in 
the soil unspeakably great, awaiting de- 
velopment; and for the reduction of these 
immense tracts of land we look to the 


| immigrant, the foreigner, who comes to 


our shores, in the majority of cases, en- 
tirely ignorant of our language, our pe- 
culiar laws and institutions, and, worst of 
all, cherishing some inbred principle hos- 


| tile to the policy of our government, of 


which, with the throwing off of his old 
allegiance, he does not altogether divest 
himself. Yet, after all, we hail in his ar- 
rival and settlement among us an addi- 
tion to our public wealth and strength. 
But could we encourage in our midst a 
spontaneous growth of the genuine im- 


| planted native-born stock, how much 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


stronger and steadier would be our civil 
advancement, how much more substan- 
tial our increase in radical wealth! 


HOW TO DO IT. 

There is a large number of worthy 
young people in every community to 
whom the relationship of marriage is 
desirable, but who fear to undértake its 
responsibilities from the lack of pecuni- 
ary means. 

Now New York, for instance, through 
the proper channel, might offer a bounty, 
say two or three hundred dollars, to indi- 
gent persons contemplating marriage ; of 
course attaching to the offer such quali- 
fications in the applicants as are generally 
considered indispensable in the good 
citizen. A bounty of this kind should 
have special reference to the poorer 
class, and should enumerate among its 
conditions proof that the parties claim- 
ing it are of suitable age, of good moral 
character, of temperate and industrious 
habits, strong and healthy in physical 
constitution, and well adapted to each 
other. Upon the consummation of the 
marriage the money should be paid, and 
it would greatly aid them in procuring 
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land or in starting some business or trade 9 


How many thousands of youth there 
are in every great city who eke out a 
scanty subsistence from the severest and 
most protracted labor. In their con- 
fined sphere their efforts do not tend to 
the welfare of society, but the enrich- 
ment of a selfish few, to whom the weal 
of society at large is a slight considera- 
tion. Society expects, nay, has a right 


for which they might be qualified. r 
| 
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to demand, that her every member shall 
to some extent promote her interests, 
and every measure which will further 
those interests should be set in efficient 
operation. 

A bounty of the nature we propose 
would prove most advantageous to these 
poor young men and women; it would 
gradually release them from a position of 
dependence, and in a comparatively short 
time render some of them far more use- 
ful citizens than were ever their former 
employers. 

“ But,” some frugal economist may 
say, “it is not necessary to offer a reward 
to facilitate marriages among the poor, 
for it is well known that among them 
those who appear the least able to main- 
tain the conjugal relation successfully 
are the very persons most likely to enter 
it. Why increase the burden of the tax- 
payers who through the thousand-and- 
one almshouses of our cities support these 
married mendicants and their half-naked, 
half-starved children? Youshould not en- 
courage, but rather discourage, and even 
forbid, marriage among such people.” 

In answer to such an outbreak we 
could assure our frugal friend that a pre- 
mium offered by State authority with 
suitable restrictions, to aid worthy per- 
sons who may wish to unite in the 
“bonds,” would have a positively bene- 
ficial effect in stimulating that class, which 
is generally considered more a burden 
than an advantage to a community, to 
improve its moral tone and general intel- 
ligence and so bring itself up to the 
standard raised by the “ premium act.” 
The young and robust being particularly 
the object of such a provision, the ten- 
dency would be toward introducing a 
stronger and more virile element into the 
middle classes—those classes which con- 
stitute the working material, the dack- 
bene of our country. 

It is en record that Napoleon once 
asked Madame De Stael, “ What France 
needed chiefly to make her more pros- 
perous and more powerful?” Madame 
De Stael replied, “Good mothers.” What 
our young and growing country needs is 
the same. Only let parents be vigorous, 
mature, and virtuous, and their children 
will become all that can be desired as 
citizens, as patriots. 

We would not be understood as in any 
way countenancing the Mormon system, 
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but we might point to their rapid growth 
and material prosperity as springing in 
“a great measure from their universal 
marriages. We think, too, our scheme 
would tend to diminish Mormonism by 
preventing from falling into its snare 
many who would otherwise incline to- 
ward it. 

We admit that such a scheme as we 
propose would not in the outset be pecu- 
niarily profitable, but after a few years 
its beneficial results would become appa- 
rent. We can conceive of a young 
couple starting in life with the two or 
three hundred dollars given them by the 
State as an earnest of*its confidence in 
their integrity and industry; persever- 
ance and frugality in process of time deve- 
lop the few hundreds into thousands, and 
the persons themselves under the. influ- 
ence of good habits are transformed from 
little more than mere pensioners on soci- 
ety into respectable and influential citi- 
zens. In the way of taxes, they pour 
back into the exchequer, which gener- 
ously gave them their lift in life, many 
times that small sum, while their social 
influence in the community can, in some 
cases, be hardly estimated. 

Ill-assorted marriages do not so often 
occur among the poor—there is more free- 
dom of choice than in the higher walks 
of life. Poverty is essentially democratic 
and independent. It would be well if 
some judicious qualifications were annex- 
ed to every matrimonial alliance ; they 
would’ prevent much domestic unhappi- 
ness. 

We make this suggestion with the 
honest conviction, that if our readers and 
the public at large will give it due con- 
sideration, they will come to regard it of 
material importance, and worthy of a 
trial at least. 

_——» oe 


HOW TO BREAK A HORSE 
AND NOT SPOIL HIM. 


Tue Rareys—there are two or three of them— 
taught the world a most important lesson when 
they taught it the power of kindness” and “ self- 
control” in the management of horses, donkeys, 
zebras, and other animals. There have been 
famous lion-tamers and -horse-breakers who were 
supposed to possess “special gifts” in the line 
of their calling, when the “great secret” was 
simply “kindness, authority, and self-control.” 
If one would control another,.he must first con- 
trol himself. 

If “like begets like” in a bodily sense, so it 








does in a mental sense. How often do we see 
incons‘derate parents fly into a passion and, with- 
out reason or religion, thrash the object of their 
displeasure! So of brutal, heartless drivers, 


| when the ‘‘ blinded” horse chances to misstep, 


get off the track, stumble, or in the wrong place. 
By their actions it would appear that they expect- 
eda horse or an ass to reason quite as well as 
themselves. Employers may not look for the same 
talent in their apprentices as in their foremen. 
Teachers may expect every little urchin to be 
self-regulating and to mind his books ; but this 
it is his duty to teach him to do, and he should be 
all patience, all kindness, affection, perseverance, 
and a real Christian, if he would produce the best 
results. The same spirit is required to subdue 
and manage a horse. If you say you are not 
equal to the task, if you say your child, your 
horse, or your ox knows more than you—is your 
master—then you are not the one to manage him, 
and you should resign in favor of one who is 
superior to child, horse, or ox. A weak man in 
intellect may indeed be outwitted by a sagacious 
child or horse. 

The Agriculturalist has a few sensible remarks 
on the paint as follows: 

There is no disguising the fact that viciousness 
is innate with some horses. [But far more so 
with some—nay, most—men, from whom they get 
it.] It is no doubt sometimes hereditary, and fol- 
lows some of the best strains of blood we have. 
That viciousness should accompany a highly ner- 
vous organization is not to be wondered at. 
Hence it causes no surprise when we find such 
dispositions among the finely organized thorough- 
breds—animals of a most sensitive and nervous 
organization—from which the common expres- 
sion “ thin-skinned,” as applied to a too sensitive 
man, is obviously derived. The treatment horses 
receive, and the moral atmosphere in which they 
are thrown, have a much greater influence than 
most horsemen are generally inclined to admit. 
The pinching, tickling, rough, boisterous stable 
boy who annoys a spirited horse for the sake of 
enjoying his futile, though almost frantic kicks 
and leers, is affecting the disposition of the horse 
and his descendants for generations to come, be- 
sides putting in jeopardy the lives and limbs of 
those who are brought in contact with the horse 
so tampered with. A horse is surely influenced 
by the psychological character of the men with 
whom he associates. A passionate man will have 
a baulky horse ; aslow, plodding brother, one of 
his own style; and so the nervous, quick, busy 
man’s horse will show the same qualities. So no- 
ticeable is this, that we have often remarked that 
the family horses of our neighbors, as they are 
changed one‘for another, very soon fall into the 
very gait and style of their predecessors in the 
same stables. Were rules similar to the one 
which Herbert quotes followed by all English 
horse-breakers, from the time of Queen Bess 
down..it would indeed be a wonder if a good- 
natured horse could be found in the kingdom. 
This rule of a Norfolk borse-trainer of Queen 
Elizabeth’s time reads as follows: 

“Tf your horse does not stand still, or hesitates, then 
alrate him with a terrible voyce ; and beat him yourself 
with a good sticke upon the head between the ears; then 
stick him in the spurring place iii or ilii times together, 
with one legge aiter another, as fast as your legges might 
walk; your legges must go like two bouncing beetles.” 


[The “terrible voyce” one sometimes hears 
among cartmen and omnibus drivers here in New 
York shows how well that lesson has been learn- 
ed. It is only the lowest brutal savagery, and 
comes from a very bad temper. 

This is too much the English and Irish style of 
horse-breaking. The grooms or horse-trainers 











get angry and thrash, kick, buffet, and bang a 
horse till they make him as angry as possible, and 
soon spoil hig temper for life ; we have no doubt 
the bad tempers too common in English horses 
may be chiefly attributed to this cause. On the 
continent of Europe there are large numbers of 
English horses (thoroughbreds) kept and bred 
pure for the sake of crossing with other heavier 
breeds, and producing large, but active, graceful, 
and spirited carriage horses for monarchs, or 
nobility. Whoever has been through these studs 
must have noticed how free almost all the horses, 
even the old stallions, appeared to be from any- 
thing like viciousness. 

All the splendid cavalry horses in France are 
uncastrated. They are gentle, docile, and as 
well behaved as any class of farm horses. They 
are kindly treated. | 

The same thing is seen in our Southern States, | 
where thorougkbred borses are much more com- 
mon than with us at the North. The gentle hand- 
ling of the negro bas wrought a change in the 
disposition of the horse, while his spirit and pluck, 
and ihe strong nervousness of his organization 
remaio marked characteristics of the breed. It 
is possible by severe treatment, by pain and tor- 
ture, to break the spirit of a horse, and to rule 
him by fear, keeping him in subjection by the fear 
of the rod, yet this will never make him less 
vicious, but rather will add treachery to vice, in 
destroying the truly noble and affectionate quali- 
ties which are natural to him. If these qualities 
are assiduously cultivated in colis and young 
horses, viciousness will much more rarely appear 
than under other treatment. Sometimes, how- 
ever, it is necessary to conquer a bad-tempered 
horse, and if possible to secure a radical conver- 
sion or change of character which shall be last- 
ing. No timorous man need undertake this task ; 
he will only make matters worse. A horse-tamer 
should be calm, cool, brave, and fearless—the 
horse will know it ; he should be quiet, for then 
the horre will be put off his guard ; he should be 
firm and give the brute no advantage, but crowd 
him up to doing something, and that. invariably, 
what the tamer wants him to do. Thus any ordi- 
nary horse will soon give up and own man his 
master. The kindest treatment and even petting 
must always follow yielding ; and if possible to ° 
help it, the horse should never be frightened by 
any treatment, and above all things he should 
never be angered by petty torture Hisown con- 
trariness should appear to him to be the cause of 
all his trouble, and man his best friend. This 
principle is at the foundation of Rarey’s success- 
ful practice. [And, strange as it may appear, is 
equally applicable to men, women. and children, 
sane or insane, be they sensible or imbecile. ] 





———s oe 


A patent has recently been taken out in England 
for a contrivance by which damp, insects, and 
vermin are effectually shut out of buildings, new 
or old. In erecting a house or building according 
to this invention, a sheet of glass, either plate or 
glass of any suitable size, is fixed by cement or 
mortar against the interior of the walls running 
the entire length of the building. In fact, every 
apartment has a glass wall, which can be orna- 
mented as may be required. In the case ofa | 
house already built, the glass is bent and inserted 
at the top of the room, meeting the glass which 
is inserted from the room above and overlapping 
each other. By this means there is no possible 
entry or escapement either into the apartment or 
from the apartment. 
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INCUBUS. 
Aweanry am I of earth, 
For it hath no joys for me; 
All I see is baleful dearth, 
Save the tomb of lovely worth— 
Or darkness no more I see! 
So dark! I blunder, 
And fear, and wonder— 
Darkness to Eternity? 
Not another beam of mirth! 


On the silent ground I fall, 
And am seized with awful dread! 
I feel Death's benumbinz pall— 
He is drenching me with gall !— 
Hark ! a message from the dead: 
“ Poor soul, come away, 
For man is but clay.” 
Then, from out my dream I call, 
“Go ‘way, nightmare, from my bed!” 
January let, 1366. 





Communications, 


FORESEEING AND FOREKNOWING. 
Messrs. Eprrors—My article with the above title in 
your November issue seems to have called up the spirits, 
if not the ghosts, in your January number, and, I fear, in 
Mr. Haogh Black has aroused a really dad spirit, since his 
ire is excited by your editorial remarks accompanying my 
article, and the whole tone of his reply (if such he consid- 
ers it) is simple abuse, in the absence of reason. The for- 
mer I consider unworthy of reply, and his intended to be 
very smart, triumphant query, ** Now I would like to ask, 
is the spiritual idea of a cow likely to make any impression 
onthe real eye? And if not, does it not elearly follow that 
cows are only creations of the mental vision,’’ demands 
this reply for the sake of your readers. In the case sup- 
posed clearly so, at such time, since the mental vision of 
the form of the cow was only reproduced to the mind 
through the memory of an impression once made upon 
the eye from a real cow, which is evidence only that a 
cow did then exist, and that at the time of such mental 
impression the same representative cow may have long 
ceased to exist, and thus would your learned Mr. Diack 
have inferred that the vision was the ghost of a cow! 

The real form of man once impressed upon the eye, the 
mental vision (so expressed) reproduces that form from 
memory only; hence a person always blind can have but 
an inadequate idea of the form of man, therefore his 
mental impression of euch form partakes largely of the 
ideal or fancied. Thus ore always blind would have 
only his ideal image, as the man of sight has his form of 
man from memory, for the foundation of ghost-seeing 
and “ ghosts of old clothes,” as all must admit that the 
idea of a spiritual ghost is but an idea, and therefore in- 
adequate to make an impression on the eye; while none 
but timid or superstitious people consider pictures on 
the mind, reproduced from memory or formed from 
ideality, as real objects. 

Well may Mr. Black state “that we have no eract 
knowledge of fature events,”’ while Hope, Cautiousness, 
and inner sight he claims “to read, as in an open book, 
much that is still in the undevcloped future.” Now if 
that future is undeveloped, how can he read it, thouch 
he may hope and cautiously prepare to realize his ideal ? 
but that is very far from foreseeing or foreknowing what 
he admits as undeveloped. 

In conclusion, I wish to inform Mr. Black that courtesy 
is a more elegant study than grammar, and mere potent 
in an argument. 

Your second correspondent, Mr. 8. T. Fowler, I think, 
labors under the impression that because in a single in- 
stance of guessing, or expressed desire, such proved cor- 
rect, that therefore he had a foreknowledge; while he 
probably takes no note of his many failures to fore- 
know, which all waking hours are heir to, as all credu- 
lous dreamers, too, discover to partake in finite dreams, 
waking or sleeping. 

All mental visions of real objects, present or past, are 


. necessarily the reproduced impression which such ob- 
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jects once imprinted on the eye, or else they are exclu 
sively ideal images; in cither case are not external 
objects which are then making such impressions, and 
therefore mental visions can have no claim to ghost- 
seeing, if such anomalies existed, which the real eye, 
ear, or touch must exclusively detect, otherwise they can 
have no existence cognizable to our faculties. 

Your third correspondent, Mr. E. F. B., seems to fancy 
an inner spiritual body to solve the difficulties of ghost- 
seeing. Now such is so purcly fanciful, that I think it 
devolves upon him to prove such existence before admit- 
ting it in an argument, As it is an axiom among rational 
thinkers that all our observations of things, external to 
the seat of the mind in the brain, is exclusively obtained 
through the senses; so that the supposed “ inner espirit- 
ual body could give us no knowledge of external doings, 
ghost-seeing, or any other secing. Those impressions 
which come from mental vision (metaphorically ex- 
pressed), the eye of imagination being furnished by mem- 
ory and ideality, it would be difficult to imagine any 
earthly use of an inner spiritual body ; hence the improb- 
ability of such existence. 

Your fourth correspondent, Mr. P. P. Mills, refers to 
Bible history for proofs of the existence of ghosts. I 
would remind him that some corroborating testimony 
(pretty strong too) for such extraordinary occurrences as 
he cites, is requisite to convince the understanding, 
though the faith may be satisfied even if it is mystified. 
Such style of proof, I believe, is not received in court as 
quoting the words of an author to prove the truth of his 


declarations. CHAS. E. TOWNSEND. 
Locust Vauuey, N. Y. 
eo 
MANNERS—WHAT NOT TO DO. 


A VALUED contributor thus shows up some of our 
American peculiarities. Many may here see themselves 
as others see them. Read, reflect, and correct your* 

Uncovutu Hanrts.—The difference between the gentle- 
man and the clown consists, not so much in breadth of 
thought and nobleness of nature.on the one hand, with 
the absence of these on the other, as may be supposed, 
but rather in a thousand little things. Many, who have 
excellent common sense in some things, and even talent, 
make themselves unacceptable to their friends on account 
of uncouth habits. There is no criminality in being 
awkward, but it is a great inconvenience, at least would 
be, if the man knew it. Ina brief period one may see a 
great many things that excite his p» y or awaken his dis- 
gust. We know a person of wealth who goes to church 
early, and is sure to take out his knife and cut and clean 
his finger-nails before service commences. We know 
another, who has a classical education, who in church 
uses his tooth-pick, not because his teeth need picking, 
but simply to keep himself occupied, as one would to 
twirl his watch-key, or as a lady would toy with her fan. 

Now, tooth-picking associations are as bad as nail- 
cleaning. But we would rather see a person clean his 
nails, even in company, than to see a black streak under 
each finger-nail on a lady's hand that flashed with 
diamond rings; but we read in Scripture of the jewel 
being in an unfit place, and why should they not be in 
modern times? 

Some young men whistle in a ferry-boat or street-car, 
and we have noticed, nine times in ten, that the fools who 
practice this are deficient in musical talent, and are not 
aware that they are chafing the nerves of every listener in 
two ways—first, with the bad music; second, with the 
rawness of the practice of perpetrating music on people 
without an invitation and withont their consent. 

Drumming with the fingers or with the feet, making 
unnecessary noise, among some people who are nervous, 
render the society of persons who thonghtlessly per- 
petrate these petty rudenesses almost insufferable. We 
are aware that these habits often originate in diffidence. 
The person fecls nervous, and does not know exactly 
what to do but to practice this drumming as a kind of 
outlet or scapegoat to nervousness. Well-bred people 
may do this, but it is no sign of good-breeding, and is pri- 
ma facie evidence of ill-breeding. 





* See also ‘“ How to Behave; a Manual of Republican 
Etiquette,” acknowledged to be ** the best manners book 
ever published.’ (Price 75 cents.) 
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Sprawling the feet and legs in company is another 
common and very improper practice. It is an American 
habit, known and observed by the rule of putting the 
feet as high as the head, or higher. Passing by hotels in 
New York, Boston, or Philadelphia, one sees in a single 
window perhaps four pairs of feet, and we have seen 
protruding from a third-story window a pair of feet and 
a foot of leg attached to cach. 

It is regarded in England as an offense against good 
taste to show the bottom of the shoe in company, and 
therefore Englishmen are not likely to so sit as to ex- 
hibit the bottom of the foot, much less rest one foot on 
the knee ; but go into a company of ten or twenty Ameri- 
can men, and sce what awkward adjustment the men 
present with their feet and legs, and we ask no severer 
criticism than that will give on this bad habit. 

Another bad practice in company, or anywhere, is to 
lean back against the wall and hoist the feet up on the 
round of the chair, if it have one. We have scen many a 
nice mahogany or rosewood chair broken off at the back, 
by heavy louts leaning back on the two hind legs—but we 
beg pardon for having been caught in ench company. If 
the habit were not unconth, and if the chair did not break, 
it would mar the wall. 

Lounging on sofas, and sitting, as some gentlemen do, 
on the small of the back, is very rude. If a man wishes 
to recline on the sofa, let him lay himself down and 
gather up his fect as if he were composing himself to 
sleep, or as if he were drunk; but this sprawling, loung- 
ing, and leaning is execrable. 

Picking the nose in company, or using the handker- 
chief unnecessarily or ostentatiously, and especially 
looking at it after it has been used, need not be con- 
demned—the very mention of it is enough. * 

Persons frequently work at the ears “before folks.” 
We remember, when a child, seeing a woman in church 
put her little finger in her ear, elevate her elbow, and 
give it one grand shaking, but though it was before the 
days of daguerreotypes, it was thoroughly daguerreotyped 
on our memory. 

Hawking, spitting, and clearing the throat may some- 
times be necessary even in public, but it should be done 
as quietly as possible, with the handkerchief to the 
mouth. Yawning, stretching, putting the hands in the 
pockets, it will do for little boys with their first pockets ; 
but when we see men in the pulpit or on the platform 
thrust their hands in their trowsers pocket, we can not say 
it is a sin, but it is an uncouth habit. 

Playing with the pocket-knife, jingling keys and loose 
change, are in very bad taste. Looking at the watch 
in an open way makes one think a person wishes to 
make a display of that valuable article. It is considered 
ill manners to-look at one’s watch in company, but we 
now speak of public places, concerts, church, etc., and 
not private society. One may takea peepat his watch in 
public places if he does it quietly, not to attract atten- 
tion, and it is allowable. Loud talking is very rude on 
the ferry-boat, in a railway-car, at church, in the lecture 
or concert room before the services commence, and de- 
testable afterward. Little parties should keep their per- 
sonal conversation to themselves. Nothing, we think, 
shows good breeding more than a quict manner, a mellow 
voice, and that decorousness and gentleness which ac- 
company that style of speech. 

One more very common and very annoying habit may 
be named, and that is, not going when one starts, but 
standing in the open door. Many acold has been taken 
by the patient lady of the house with nothing on for pro- 
tection, being detained by a gossiping friend, sometimes 
ten minutes, to hear last words and confidential com- 
munications; talking thus in the noise and roar of the 
street necessitates loud talking, and sometimes the most 
confidential things are heard all over the house and even 
across the street. 

We remember, in particular, a family that lived next 
door tous. Theyoung ladies would stand on the steps 
and talk sometimes ten minutes, and we were obliged to 
go away from our open parlor windows or hear all their 
arrangements and confidential conversations, and, forgive 
us for saying it, we have scen some people make a dis- 
play on the steps on purpose, as we thouctht, to cttract 
attention from people across the way—thcy have talked 
loudly and laughed heartily on purpose to make a display. 

Never stand and talk when you propose to go. 
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We have seen a delicate woman rise to dismiss her 
company after they had reached the door and “ must go 
right away ;"’ we have seen such a lady stand till she 
turned pale with fatigue, while the visitor, ruddy, and 
strong, and jolly, would spin long yarns, and then stop 
again in the cold hall, and on the steps, and again after 
reaching the sidewalk. The proper rule is, when you 
have decided to leave, to be off in sixty seconds. Never 
keep a person standing in the hall or at the parlor door, 
but take leave of your friends where they are, and go at 
once. 

[We donbt not our observing correspondent will follow 
up this subject and give other hints on misbehavior, for 
the benefit of honest, well-meaning, but uncultured or 
inconsiderate ‘‘rustics.” Readers of the A. P. J. are 
supposed to be intelligent, kindly and obliging, neat and 
tidy, and every way well behaved. But there are ‘out- 
siders” who need these hints.] 
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MY PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
HOW I LOST IT. 


Mr. Evrror, is it not too bad? What shall I do? 

Some friend sent me two numbers of the AMERICAN 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL (welcome visitor after so many 
months’ absence). I hurriedly distributed the mail (I am 
postmistress, you sce), that I might look through the 
Jovurnats. Just then duty called me to another part of 
store, and I threw them upon the counter with other 
papers and periodicals. 

One duty chased up another until my mind became so 
occupied with business I had almost forgotten my Jour- 
wats, My attention was finally aroused by a playful in- 
quiry, by a “sprig of the law,” saying, “* Mrs. " 
could anything be stolen from this establishment?” As 
I turned I saw mischief in his eye, and he was starting 
for the door. In a moment he was gone, and I was won- 
dering what was missing. I did not think of money, or 
moncy letters, nor dry goods. But I thought of my 
PURENOLOGICAL JOURNALS, and sprang to the counter 
and foand the September number gone. How provok- 
ing! I dare not follow him, and business hurried me 
“here and there,” almost upon the wing. But in pass- 
ing a window I saw at a glance on the opposite side of 
the street the corner of the cover of my Journat, slid- 
ing down from beneath a certain gentleman's vest. Like 
Poe's Raven, I commenced “ rapping, tapping” upon the 
window-pane, until I drew his attention—then I pointed 
toward my missing JounnaL. In confusion he tried to 
conceal it in its hiding-place, nodded provokingly at me 
and hurried away! Mr. Editor, what would you have 
done ? 

Again I turned to my duties, comforting myself that 
Ihad “‘one more” number, and anticipating a rich men- 
tal repast when the day's duties were done. I toiled on 
through the evening hours until a messenger reminded 
me that a fire was brightly burning in my cottage home, 
awaiting my return. An inward exclamation of thank- 
fulness almost escaped from my lips that there was a 
place of quiet, of rest, an inward world shut in from the 
outer world. There I could dream, could read and write ; 
there my favorite authors—my most intimate friends— 
were crowding each other, as book nestled against book. 
There, to-night, methought, “I will read my remaining 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.” 

The shutters were closed, the bolts fastened, the fires 
secured, the money counted, and the amount on hand 
duly noted. Then I hurried on my shawl, my hat, and 
gloves, as a lady friend stood awaiting me; and I turned 
to get my PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. But where was it? 
It was nowhere to be found—that, too, was gone, stolen / 
yes, stolen! In vain I searched through the office and 
store. In vain I questioned the clerks—all had seen it, 
bat none knew whence it had flown. Then what would 
you have done, Mr. Editor? 

There lay all the rest of the papers—pamphlets, fashion- 
plates, and all—nothing missing but that JounnaL., And 
who had taken that one, I could not imagine. ‘“ You had 
better believe” that there was something like “a tem- 
pest in a tcea-pot” for a little while. Don’t think women 
are all angels; those who act, toil, strive, think, write, 
have tempers. 

But what could I do? how could I replace that Joun- 
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NAL? In vain I had sought them heretofore of news- 
agents and news-boys. Could not get them without send- 
ing to New York, and that would take two weeks before 
they could again reach me. Had there been a telegraph- 
office—near night as it was—I would have telegraphed 
you immediately. If news-agents and news-boys knew 
what was for their interest they would keep PHreno.oc- 
ICAL JOURNALS for sale. [That's our opinion, too.—Ep.] 
Have I not learned, by bitter experience, that they are 
preferred before other publications ? 

Well, there was no other way—I was compelled to give 
up and go home disappointed. And when there, I could 
not read ; and when I sought my couch, for hours I could 
not sleep; I was too weary, or “the mind had not be- 
come as weary as the body,”’ which always prevents sleep, 
as they should toil in unison. Or, if necessary, a few 
hours more of mental than manna! labor, until mind and 
body alike become weary, before the pillow is sought, then 
the sleep will be sweet and refreshing. 

But I slept. I dreamed. Dreamed that I saw the fig- 
ure of a gaunt-looking man, with sunken cheeks, stoop- 
ed shoulders, and with cat-like tread gliding away with 
my PmRENoLocicaL JourRNAL. And when he thought 
himself alone, he laid it before him and began examining 
the chart. He would find an organ, then feel for the loca- 
tion on his own head. Thus he went on from organ to 
organ, until he sought Conscientiousness. “ Ah, sunken,” 
he cried. The next organ was one prominent upon the 
head of thieves. ‘ Ah.” said he, as he smacked hie thin 
lips, “it is well developed.” MRS. ©. L. M. 
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AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL AND Sta- 
TisticaL SocrEtTy.—This Society, which was favorably 
noticed in your Jounna. of December last, seems to 
require further notice in regard to its inception and early 
organization. 

The following paper was drawn up by Mr. J. Distur- 
nell, proprietor of the Geographical Rooms and Statis- 
tical Library, No. 179 Broadway, and signed as follows: 


GEOGRAPHICAL AND STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

The undersigned agree to meet at the Geographical 
Rooms, No. 179 Broadway, for the purpose of organizing 
in the city of New York a National Geographical and 
Statistical Society, the first meeting to be held on the 
second Thursday of Sept., 1851, at 12 o'clock m., and to 
be followed by stated monthly meetings. (Signed by) 
Charles King, Esq. Rev. Dr. Francis L. Hawks. 
Henry Grinnell, Esq. Luther B. Wyman. 

John D. Jones, Esq. Daniel Ullman. 

T. B. Satterthwaite, Esq. Charles Congdon. 
Lewis Gregory, Esq. 8. DeWitt Bloodgood. 
A. B. Neilson, Esq. J. Calvin Smith. 

A. G, King, — John Livingston. 
Alex. J. Cotheal, Esq. Freeman Hunt. 

The meeting convened Sept. 11, 1851, and was organ- 
ized by choosing Freeman Hunt, Esq., as Chairman, and 
S. DeWitt Bloodgood as Secretary. 

The Chairman, cn motion, appointed Archibald Rus- 
scll, 8. DeWitt Bloodgood, Johnston Livingston, Charles 
Congdon, and J. McCune Smith a committee to draft a 
constitution and by-laws for the goyermment of the pro- 
posed Society. On motion, Freeman Hunt, Chairman, 
was added to that committee. 

On the 9th of October, following, the Society was or- 
ganized by the adoption of a constitution and the clec- 
tion of officers, lenny GRINNELL, Esq., being elected 
President, and monthly meetings held at 179 Broadway 
for a period of several months. 

In February, 1852, Mr. Grinnell declined the office of 
President for personal reasons, and it being desirable to 
effect some other changes, a new clection of cfficers was 
held on the 2ist of Feb., 1852, when Groner Bancrort, 
Esq., was chosen President, and continued in oflice from 
that time to December, 194. 

The Society became incorporated under the general act 
in May, 1852, but on the 13th of April, 1554, obtained a 
special charter more in accordance with its wishes and 
views. 

For greater convenience, the place of mecting was 
changed in 1852 from the original location in Broadway 
to rooms in the University, Washington Square, since 
removed to Clinton Hall. 

On December 7, 1854, Francis L. Hawks, D.D., was 
elected President, which ofiice he held for several years, 
when Henry Grrxnevr was re-clected and served for 
two years. At the present time the Hon. Cnartrs P. 
Day fs the President’s chair of this worthy institn- 
tion, destined, no doubt, to do much good in the field of 
science, and research in Statistics and Physical Geo- 
graphy. J.D. 





General Atems. 


Mr. Tuomas Cook, the excursionist, of whom 
we wrote in our last October number, has arrived 
from England, and is now arranging for extensive 
tours and excursions from America to Europe, 
and from Europe to America. Mr. Cook has pub- 
lished four pamphlets, which are excellent guide- 
books, with maps, showing routes through En- 
gland, Scotland, France, Italy, Switzerland, etc., 
which sell at a dollar for the set. They may be 
had at the office of the ParenotocicaL JourNAL. 
In another number we shall be able to give more 
specific information as to times, terms, etc. Al- 
ready there are many inquirics from parties con- 
templating tours through Europe the coming 
spring. If they consult their interests they will 
consult Mr. Cook. 

A Rerorm Breeun.—The New York 
Observer, a large, influential, religious and secular weckly 
newspaper of the Old School Presbyterian order, will de 
cline in future all patent medicine adverti ts. This 
is a step in the right direction and an excellent example 


for other religious family journals, Wiil the Dvangelist 


New School), Independent (Congregational, Christian 

ntelligencer (Reformed Dutch), Christian Advocate and 
Journal (Methodist), Christian Inquirer (Cuitarian), Em- 
bassador Ve berm Christian Times and Church 
Journal! (Episcopalian), Examiner and C/.ronicle (Bap- 
tist), and the Methodist now follow suit? If these other- 
wise excellent family journals would exclude the * vile 
trash” from their columns, there would be icss disease, 
less vice, and less crime among their readers! Gentle- 
men proprictors, we bescech you reject the tempting 
lucre offered you, and pollute not your pages for pay. 

— 





—_—— 





Farr Haven Seminary.—~This is a 
new and useful institution of learning pleasantly situated 
on the shore of Ortario Bay, Cayuga Co., N. Y., at the 
terminus of the proposed New York Southern Central 
Railroad, on Lake Ontario. The seminary :s under the 
management of oapemneet teachers who give practical 
instruction in all the usual branches. Special attention 
is given to painting, music, and drawing. We are per- 
sonally acquainted with the foanders, know them to be 
worthy, and wish them success. For terms, ete., ad- 
dress Rev. B. A. BarrHo.r, Principal, or Miss MaTTre 
McCrea, Preceptress, at Fair Haven, N. Y. 


Tae Cuortvra—A Novet Prevent- 
IvE.—A correspondent thinks he has, by observation, 
established the fact that the cholera is caused by minute 
and unseen animal existences, which, uuder certain con- 
ditions and at certain times and places abound in the 
atmosphere ; and he suggests as a defense against them 
the firing of heavy artillery, or, lacking that. firearms of 
any description, to canse vibrations in the air which will 
prove destructive to the acrial animalcuis. Get the big 
guns ready ! 

Fruits anp Fruir Trers.—It gives 
us pleasure to call attention to the nursery of Mr. In- 
Gram Goutp, of Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. He has 
choice varieties of the apple, pear, pium-grape, and of 
the smaller fruits, including raspberries, gooseberries, 
currants, ete., adapted to the latitude of the Badger 
State. Send to him for catalogues, and vhen give him an 
order for trees, vines, and plants. He is an honest man. 


B. W. Kitsovrn, the young vocalist 
of the West, died at Cherry Creek, N. Y., on the 20th 
Dec., 1865. Je was taken with congestion of the lungs 
in Minnesota, and soon after his return to New York 
passed way. Peace be to his spirit! 


Erercrers on Pornrnorocy.—Amoug 
those ngw in the ficld, of whom we hear favorable re- 
ports, we may name Messrs. C. 8. Powrns and J. H. 
Evrrett, who are laboring successfu'!y in the great 
West. These gentlemen make i: a point to *‘ plant good 
seed” where they go, resulting in numerous clabs of sub- 
scribers for the PimmenoLoeicat Journai, Their good 
works ‘do follow them.”’ —— 

Ant You Gone Sourn?—It is not 
every day that a farm with orchards, a grod dwelling- 
house, out-buildings, ctc.—all that goes to make a desir- 
able homestead—can be had for $1,000. See advertisement 
of ** Southern Lands for Sale.” 


_— - 
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PORTRAIT OF STEPHEN MASSETT. 





STEPHEN MASSETT. 


PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOIAGICAL CHARACTER, 

Tars gentleman has a very compact organiza- 
fion, indicating endurance, activity, energy, tough- 
ness, and power. He is fine-grained, yet strong; 
is active, yet enduring. The quality of his organ- 
ization is good, and his health will be good or 
bad, according to how he lives. Tis vitality is 
ample, creating steam as fast as his machinery 
can work it off. He has large lungs, a strong 
voice, and the power of vitalizing the blood 
amply. This gives to the system freshness, elas 
ticity, density, and recuperation, which enable 
him to work easily and to prolong his labors with- 
out flagging. 
highly indicated, lays the foundation for the 
toughness and endurance of which we have 
spoken. 

His brain is large for the size of the person, 
measuring as it does 22} inches, while his body is 
less than one hundred and forty pounds; show- 


His motive temperament being 


ing that the tendencies are most decidedly toward 
a life of mentality. 

His excitability is great, and he wakes up to 
whatever he has in hand with an earnestness and 
intensity really remarkable, and he carries a 
magnetic battery that makes him exceedingly im- 
pressive, and with his strong social nature gives 
him ready access to the friendly, amicable, and 
sympathetic feelings of others. He makes friends 





easily—people are pleased with him without pre- 
cisely knowing why. Men organized thus, placed 
in any relation to others, will always secure the 
cordial sympathy and co-operation of large num- 
bers. If in politics, they get office; if in busi- 
ness, they get patronage ; if on the boards, they 
secure attendance and applause ; if at the bar, 
they convince the jury and carry the public; if in 
the pulpit, they are popular. He possesses these 
qualities in such a degree that, though he also 
bas glaring faults, people would palliate, apol- 
ogize for, and excuse them, and say with the poet, 
“With all thy faults I love thee still.” 

So much for the personnel of the man. Look- 
ing at him more in detail, we find, by a phreno- 
logical examination, that all his social organs are 
large ; that of Adhesiveness is very large—so also 
is his love for woman. His interest in children 
is strong, and wherever he meets them, or any- 
thing else that can be petted, he instantly makes 
a friend. 

His Inhabitiveness is large. He has a great 
love for home ; is by nature patriotic ; and if he 
were settled, he would consider every inch of his 
homestead as sacred ground, and would take ex- 
treme pleasure in making it attractive. He is 
very hospitable—likes to entertain people at his 
own expense. His dinners would be not only 
food for the physical man, but 

“ A feast of reason and a flow of soul.” 
He would be a good liver, and would be called 
by bon vivants “a jolly good fellow.” 








He is a high-tempered man, quick to resent in- 
sult, quick to repress tyranny, but he is not cruel. 
He has a rather strong disposition to acquire 
property. Had he devoted himself to pecuniary 
matters attentively, he would have made afortune. 
He is exceedingly frank ; expresses his opinions 
without reserve, and is‘only anxious not to give 
offense to any person or do injustice to any sub- 
ject. 

He is cautious, and is more prudent in action 
than in speech. There isa kind of dash, posi- 
tiveness, and enthusiasm in his nature which 
sometimes leads the observer to suspect he does 
not foresee or appreciate the difficulties in his way. 

He is exceedingly sensitive about his reputa- 
tion, and will do and suffer more for the sake of 
standing favorably among bis friends than he 
will for almost anything else. It is one of bis 
strongest points, and one through which he can 
be greatly influenced. He needs more Self-Es- 
teem to modify his Approbativeness and Cautious- 
ness and to give dignity: He has the ‘‘ pluck’ 
and self-assurance to attempt almost anything, 
but hardly enough dignity to give weight of char- 
acter ; people like him more than they fear and 
respect him. 

His Firmness is strong ; he stands his ground 
for triumph and success. He is bound to do jus- 
tice ; he loves truth, believes in uprightness and 
justice, and feels obligated to square his life by 
the “ golden rule.” 

He looks on the sunny side of the future ; has 
a good degree of Spirituality and moral enthusi- 
asm. He is generous, sympathetical, and even 
magnanimous when the occasion appeals to that 
part of his nature. 

He has fondness for poetry, beauty, and 
grandeur. He is a natural artist, and would have 
excelled as an actor. He imitates with readiness 
and success; he appreciates wit, and knows how 
to produce and apply it. 

He has ‘a fair development of the perceptive 
organs ; judges well of forms, magnitudes, dis- 
tances, and countenances. He has a good mem- 
ory of places, never forgets their outline and 
bearings. He has a fine taste for music and a 
splendid development of Language. Anything 
he knows or feels he is able to express ; any whim 
or caprice he has he can put into words, and paint 
a picture so that others shall see it as he does, so 
far as their organization will permit. 

He is a good observer and a fair thinker ; 
grasps subjects of importance with strength and 
analyzes them with clearness. His judgment of 
human character is rarely surpassed ; at a glance 
he seems to see through and through a person, 
and knows how to adapt himself to them, whether 
to be “ grave or gay, lively or severe ;’’ and this 
knowledge of character, power of wit, and adap- 
tation and conformity, this strong desire to please, 
this capacity to awaken friendship and sympathy 
in others toward himself, these lay the foundation 
of his success. 

These inferences are drawn from a chart marked 
without any knowledge of his name or pursuit. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
This gentleman, well-known as “ Jeems Pipes 
of Pipesville,” was born in London, England, and 
came to this country in 1837 (when quite a youth). 
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He remained in New York but ashort time, when 
he wended his way westward to Buffalo, and en- 
tered the law office of Millard Fillmore, Hall & 
Haven. While there he was seized with a desire 
to go on the stage, and accordingly joined a 
Thespian Association, and made his débit as 
* Richard III.” In the summer of 1839 he re- 
turned to New York, and entered a carpet store. 
In November, 1841, he left for Charleston, 8. C., 
with Mr. Latham, manager of the theater, and 
made his first appearance before the public as a 
vocalist, under the assumed name of Stephens, in 
December, and sang “ The Lights of Other Days.” 
and “Oh! Would I Were a Boy Again.” He next 
appeared as McStuart, in “Rob Roy,” with suc- 
cess. Matteo, in “‘ Fra Diavolo,” was his next 
part. He remained in Ch.rleston one season, and 
then returned to New York. The opera of 
« Amilie’”’ was produced at Mitchell’s Olympic, 
October 2d, 1842, and Mr. Massett was engaged 
to appear as the Count, and was christened Mr. 
Raymond by Manager Mi'cheil. The opera had 
a run of thirty consecutive nights, and Massett 
(Ruymond) made a hit. After leaving the Olym- 
pic he started through the Eastern States, in com- 
pany with George H. Hill (Yankee Hill), on a 
lecturing tour. He received from Hill ten dol- 
lars per week and traveling expenses, and was 
billed’ as ‘‘ Mr. Raymond, the London Vocal- 
ist.” They first appeared in Boston, at the Melo- 
deon. They then visited the principal Eastern 
towns, giving their entertainments in the dining- 
toom of the different hotels in each place. 

In July, 1843, he took a trip up the Mediterra- 
nean. During the trip he visited Malta, Smyrna, 
and Constantinople. After a pleasant cruise he 
arrived at Boston, January 4th, 1844. While in 
Boston, Mr. James G. Maeder was about to pro- 
duce the opera of ‘‘ Peri,” and ‘“‘Jeems Pipes” 
was engaged to appear as Razlecroft, the Wizard. 
Returning to New York in March, 1844, he was 
engaged as basso in the choir of St. Thomas’ 
Church. In June, 1845, he once more took to 
Coke and Blackstone, and entered the law office 
of Brady & Maurice, where he remained four 
years. In January, 1849, he sailed from Balti- 
more in a schooner bound for Vera Cruz, intend- 
ing to take the overland trip to San Francisco 
through Mexico; but after a few days out the 
captain changed his course, and headed his little 
craft for Chagres, where they arrived in due time. 
In eight days more he was in Panama. After a 
very unpleasant passage of ninety-eight days he 
arrived in San Francisco, and, meeting with an 
old friend, was duly installed once more in the 
law. In June, 1849, there not being a place of 
amusement of any kind open in San Francisco, he 
gave a concert in aschool-room on Monday even- 
ing, June 22d, 1849. This is worth recording, 
for it was the first public entertainment of any 
sort or kind given on the Pacific coast. Mr. Mas- 
sett constituted the whole show. The room was 
crowded to suffocation, the proceeds yielding the 
vocalist over five hundred dollars. Mr. Massett 
was then appoiuted Mayor of the city by the Gov- 
ernor of California. Early in 1850 he visited 
S.cramento, and, in company with Brewster, open- 
ed an auction store. He succeeded very well, 
until the flood of 1850 swept everything away. 








This dissolved the partnership by “mutual con- 
sent,” and he then made tracks for San Francisco, 
where he met the celebrated pianist Henri Herz, 
and for a salary of $200 a night sang at con- 
certs in that city for this gentleman. Feeling 
tired of that country, and having a desire to 
“ drift about” a leetle more, he set sail for the 
Sandwich Islands. Arriving at Honolulu, he was 
persuaded to give a concert in the theater (the 
first concert ever given on the island), which 
proved a decided success. Returned to San 
Francisco, purchased one half of the Marysville 
Herald, and was duly installed as junior editor of 
the second paper ever started in California. After 
“ playing editor’ to his heart’s content, he gave 
a farewell concert at Marysville in November, 
1851, and in April, 1852, once more landed in 
New York. In February, 1853, he left New York 
for England, to visit his relations. In April he 
visited Paris, and traveled all over France. After 
a stay of five months abroad, he returned to New 
York in November, and shortly after started on 
his second trip to California. In January, 1854, 
he purchased a piece of land on the “Old Mis- 
siop Road,” in San Francisco, for which he paid 
five thousand dollars. The second edition of the 
first flood followed, and Mr. Massett barely escap- 
ed with his life on the back of a large cow that was 
swimming down the street. By the closing of 
one of the Montgomery Street banks he was ren- 
dered penniless, and from that time determined 
to make “ public entertainments” his future busi- 
ness. After a trip through the northern mines 
and Oregon, he started for Australia, October 8th, 
1856. Arrived in Melbourne, and gave his first 
concert there December 22d, at the Mechanics’ 
Institute, which was asuccess. He next visited Ben- 
digo, thence to Adelaide, South Australia, Sidney, 
Hobart Town, Launceston, Van Dieman'’s Land, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Suez, and Egypt, giv- 
ing in each place one or more concerts. Return- 
ed to England in February, 1858. After a brief 
stay in England, he again landed in New York, 
the home of his adoption, June 10th, 1858. On 
the 23d of September he gave his entertainment 
of “Song and Chit-Chat of Travels in Many 
Lands,” at Niblo’s Concert Saloon. A crowded 
house was present, and the entertainment an un- 
equivocal success. After a short concert tour 
«down East,” he again sailed for California, Octo- 
ber 5th, 1859. Returned to New York on Christ- 
mas eve, after an absence of two months. Since 
that time he has appeared in many of the princi- 
pal cities and towns throughout this country as a 
lecturer, and has always been well received. 
About a month since he took another trip to Cali- 
fornia, for the purpose of looking after his prop- 
erty, but returned after a short stay, without ac- 
complishing his object. 

He is now on the wing, and unless caged by a 
strong-minded lady, “we don’t know what will 
become of him.” 

We conclude our sketch by copying a letter 
from a New York “ critic’? to Mr. Massert, in 
reference to his book, ** Drirtixe Axoct.”’ 

New Yorks, May 6, 1863. 

My Dear Mr. Massett—I have been so much gratified in 


reading your volume, that it would be ungracious in me 


not to let you know how much obliged to you I feel forit. ' 


It is not often that I read the whole of any book, but I read 





every word of “ Drifting About,” and ded a 
lake’s ‘* Invasion of the Crimea.” in which T am ior 
interested, todo so. Let me state to you frank! what 1 
think about the work. First, the name, which is by no 
means an unimportant point ina book, is exactly the one 
which best expresses its meaning, and is altoge’ new. 
The tone is so thoroughl -natured, Sateen, 
and free alike from affectation and too great familiarity, 
that Iam sure every reader will at once conceive a per- 
sonal liking to the author. There have been hundreds 
of similar attempts, but you stand as much by yourself 
— authors as St. Simon Stylites amung anchorites. 
And yet I have — you on a shelf among Robinson 
Crusoe, The Sentimental Journey, Tom ngle’s Log, 
Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, etc. I hope you won't quarrel 
with me for lacing you in such company. 
: ny ss —y: po bbe a all seriousness, that 
ve ly rested an pas with your 
book, which took such a hold on me t I could not let 
it go until I had read it entire. Very truly yours, 
CHARLES F. BRIGGS, “ HARRY FRAN 


‘co.”" 
me 
CURIOSITIES OF HUMANITY. 


Some author or other wrote himself blind, as 
we have heard, on the ‘Curiosities of Litera- 
ture ;’’ but he certainly would have used up two 
or three pairs of eyes if he had set himself séri- 
ously at work looking out for the curiosities of 
humanity. We could have mentioned a few to 
him—and here they are : 


The husband that says to his wife on a Monday 
night, when cook is in revolt, dinner is behind- 
hand, and “ stocks down,’’ ‘‘ My dear, you look 
tired—let me walk up and down with the baby 
while you rest !’’ 

The wife who expends as much pains upon her 
toilette on a rainy morning when there is no one 
but ‘‘John’’ at the breakfast-table, as she does 
on the evening when her old sweetheart is com- 
ing to call! 

The husband who reads all the Congressional 
debates to his wife without meanly skipping 
every other paragraph, and always keeps her post- 
ed in floating politics ! 

The wife who provides herself with spools of 
cotton, thimbles, and sewing-work before the 
reading begins, and don’t have to jump up once 
in five minutes to ‘‘fetch something from the 
other room !’’ 

The man who is consistent, and goes out to 
chop kindlings for exercise after having recom- 
mended bed-making to his wife as a healthful 
method of expanding the chest ! 

The woman who tells her husband just exactly 
how much money she spent in that shopping ex- 
pedition yesterday ! 

The man who is always delighted with the do- 
mestic puddings and pies, and don’t expect a 
daily bill of fare like unto a French restaurant ! 

The woman who don’t look into all the envel- 
opes in her husband's vest pocket when she 
mends that garment! 

The man who never saw a collar pattern that 
fits so much better than his ever did! 

The woman who can’t tell the color of her 
neighbor's new winter bonnet ! 

The husband who, especially during northeast 
storms, and during the prevalence of domestic 
toothaches, makes up his mind that it is a great 
deal cheaper to be amiable than to scold ! 

The man who has never subscribed to the 
Prreno1ocicaL Jourxat, and the woman who isn’t 
pleased when her husband brings it home in the 
evening ! 

If these are not curiosities, will somebody 
please favor us with a definition of the word? 
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Publishers Department. 


Ovr Premiums.—We bricfly repeat 
our propositions which were given in our December num- 
ber, and which will remain open up to the end of March 
or the first of April, after which we shall probably 
“change our base.” We find paper, labor, and printing 
materials advancing. Instead of offering the JouRNAL 
at $2 a year, we should have fixed the rates at $3 for 
single subscriptions, and $2 im clubs of ten or more. 
This would barely defray expenses and admit of such 
expenditure for engraving illustrations as we intend to 
make. It will be seen that there are a large number of 
engravings in cach issne, and these are expensive. But 
the proposition was made, and the terms fixed in good 
faith, so we shall hold to them, and those who form clubs, 
or increase the number of subscriptions to those already 
formed, will be served at the prices fixed upon. After 
that time we shall probably be obliged to increase the 
subscription price. 

No. 1.—We will send Five Hundred copies of the Jour- 
waL—the subscription price of which is Two Dollars— 
to Five Hundred new subscribers a year, and one of 
Sretmnway & Sons best Rosewood Seven Octave Pianos 
—manufacturer'’s price, $625—for One Thousand Dollars. 
Premium $6%. 

No. 2.—One Hundred copies of JourNaL to new sub- 
scribera, and one of Mason & Hamuin’s Five Octave 
Cabinet Organs—price $130—for Two Hundred Dollars. 
Premium $130. : 

No. 3.—Thirty-five JovrNats to new subscribers, and 
either Wheeler & Wilson's, Weed’s, Wilcox & Gibbs’, 
or the Empire Sewing Machines, or Dalton'’s Knitting 
Machine, as may be preferred, for Seventy Dollars. Pre- 
mium $70. 

No. 4.—Journats to Twenty-five new subscribers and 
Twenty-five Dollars’ worth of our publications, at retail 





— our catalogue—for Fifty Dollars. Premium 
25 


No. 5.—Journats to Ten new subscribers and a Stu- 
dent's Set, for Twenty Dollars. Premium $10. 

Many will get the larger premium, more will get the 
second, and still more the third, fourth, and fifth. 

Where parties are intent only on extending the circu- 
lation of the Jburnat, “for the good it wil! do,” they 
take the names at $1 50 each, in clubs of ten to a hun- 
dred, and get only “thanks” for their kind services. 
These voluntary agents—men and women—“ leave no 
stone unturned” in securing their object. Benefited 
themselves, they are determined to force the same bless- 
sing on others, whether they will or no. But working 
for the premiums is simply a legitimate business, an 
may be engaged in by all who may wish a piano, a melo- 
deon, a sewing machine, knitting machine, a library of 
books, or a “Student's Set,” with which to study 
Phrenology. Now is the time to talk and work. 

Books Given Away.—Every mail 
brings us letters asking for “ donations” of books for 
this or that literary socicty, reading-room, or institution. 
Now books cost cash, but we are willing to give them 
away on certain conditions. We should be glad to place 
a copy of everything we print in every public and private 
library in the land. That this would do great good we 
do believe. But how are we to replace them ? or obtain 
the means to pay for paper, printing, binding, etc.? We 
have it. Let each applicant for a donation get up a club 
or clubs for the Jovrnan, at recular subscription rates, 
and we will give him a liberal rneure™ in the shape ofa 
handsome library These are the conditions. 

Young men, secretaries of ec!!-improvement societies, 
may make us honorary members and count on our co- 
operation as above. We sympathize with all good efforts 
in right directions. Who will have the books? 


New Year’s Presents.—It is most 
gratifying to receive so many orders from all parts of the 
country to send the JounnaL a year to “my sister,” 
“my mother,” “my brother,’ “ my father,” “* my cons- 
in,’ niece, nephew, or friend. We are frequently re- 
quested to send the JoumnaL a year as a New Year's 
present to “our clergyman” from “one of his church 
A delicate way of doing a most useful and 
we known so much of 
is an evidence of the crowing favor with which 
the Jovnnas is regarded, and the desire on the part of 
our patrons that thcir nearest and dearest friends should 
participate in its teachings. 


members.” 
gonerous act. 
this. It 


Never before have 


Ocr Booxs 1x Orecon.—We have re- 
cently skipped a lot of Booxs, Busts. etc., to Mr. Cuas. 
Barrett. of Portland, Oregon, who will supply the de- 
mand for anything we publish. 


~ 





Compim™ent TO Our SupscriBers.— 
The Massillon Jndependent referring to this JouRNAL 
says, “‘It is not reasonable to suppose that a bad man 
can patronize such a publication, and a stupid fellow will 
not appreciate it.” 

Ergo, subscribers for the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL are neither bad nor stupid. We feel relieved 
and encouraged. 

Postace.—The lawful postage on this 
JOURNAL is one cent a number to all post-offices in the 
United States. To Great Britain and other countries, two 
cents or more. 

Ovr Pusticattons.—Messrs. A. Ro- 
man & Co., San Francisco, Cal., have on hand a supply 
of our publications, which they will sell at wholesale and 
retail. Our patrons and friends at and around the gold 
diggings would do well to give them a call. 


“Tr Taxes.”—The children respond 
with warmest thanks for the extra entertainment af- 
forded by the ever fresh Fanies or AZsor, served up in 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Nor are these fables 
enjoyed alone by children, but almost equally by parents, 
teachers, and preachers. Mothers may turn to these in- 
teresting fables and always find something to divert and 
entertain the restless little ones, who are usually hungry 
for pictures and stories. —— 


Iu PROVEMENTS IN PHoroGRaPHy.— 
Messrs. Rockwood & Co., 839 Broadway, announce in 
our advertising columns some valuable improvements in 
the art of Photography, viz., porcelain surface paper and 
life-sized photographs. If we had not seen with our own 
eyes the later style of pictures, we would scarcely be- 
lieve that a plain photograph could be made LIFE s1ZE suf- 
ficiently perfect and free from distortion to dispense 
with the services ofan artist. It has until recently been 
supposed impossible to make a life-sized photograph on 
account of the alleged distortion produced by the camera, 
but we have been shown some pictures of this class by 
Messrs. Rockwood & Co. that are not only free from dis- 
tortion, but are clear, sharp, well modeled, and defined 
as the best specimens of cartes de visite. Finished in 
India ink, oil or water colors, we can think of nothing in 
the line of portraiture that would surpass them. Many 
of our readers have lost friends and relatives in the war 
just closed, and no doubt would be glad to have daguerre- 
otypes.or other small pictures enlarged and finished in 
an artistic style. Wecan recommend Messrs, Rockwood 
& Co., and will, if it is desired, take charge of any orders, 
and advise our friends as to the best mode of having them 
finished, and exercise a conscientious regard as to the 
style and cost, advising them by mail of our opinion. 
Daguerreotypes can be sent by mail or express with di- 
rections. 

Sue Deciines.—Mrs. George Wash- 
ington Wyllys declines sending her beautiful “carte de 
visite’ to any of her numerous admiring readers in all 
parts of the country. We regret this, knowing how 
much pleasure it would give the recipients to have her 
handsome face in their albums. Being a lady she is ex- 
pected to have her own way, and we can only console 
our readers with the hope that in a little while she will 
change her mind and consent to grant the favor sought. 


In future, business announcements and 
advertisements will be neatly set in new type, under their 
proper headings, and no ugly show bill display will be 
made in these pages. It is hoped that advertisers will 
approve, and find their interests promoted in this better 
taste. 

Tue JourNnaL AND THE Brste.—A sub- 
scriber regrettingly acknowledges that the JourNAL is 
more attractive to her than the Bible, and wishes to know 
how she shall learn to love the latter as well as the former ? 
We trust that reading the Jounnat, which we strive to 
make a truly Christian paper, as well as a scientific and 


popular one, will have a tendency to promote a love and 
reverence for the sacred Scriptures; but we would ad- 
vise our correspondent to read the Bible prayerfully, and 
inameek and humble —_ giving the moral sentiments 
or due influence, and subordinating intellect to spirit- 
uality. — 

New DepartrmMents.—We intend, ul- 
timately, when we can afford it, to throw out all adver- 
tisements from the Purrno.toeicaL JournaL, and to 
present it to the reader free from all outside affairs. But, 


space to our neighbors ; some of whom have done us the 
honor to state that they have derived more advantage 
from the A. P. J., a3 an advertising medium, than from 
any other source. 





} Cloth. $1 75. 
at present, we find it necessary to give a small amount of 


Piterarp Notices. 


[42 works noticed in ‘Tae PHRENOLOGICAL JoURUAL 
may be ordered from this office ut prices annewed.} 





Datry Memoranpum Book for 1866, 
containing Bill Book, Cash Account, Almanac, Time 
Table, etc. Published by Francis & Loutrel, Manufac- 
turing Stationers, 45 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


This isa pleasant reminder of the work of our long- 
tried friends who are among the foremost of our mann- 
facturing stationers. They issue several sizes of these 
handy pocket memorandum books, varying in price from 
a dollar upward, and are among the most elegant and 
convenient to be obtained in this or any market; and 
the question may be put, who can afford to do without 
one of them? These convenient memorandum books 
are sent prepaid by mail to any address. Orders will be 
filled at this office. 


ANATOMY AND PrystoLocy RENDERED 
ATTRACTIVE, AND THE Laws oF HEALTH MADE PLarn. 
Designed for schools and families and for general read- 
ing. By E. Sewall, M.D. Price $2. For sale by Fow- 
ler and Wells. 
A very excellent work, in which the laws of health 

have been carefully considered, what constitutes their 

violation pointed out, and directions given for their ob- 
servance. 

Tue Fry, by Theodore Tilton, is an 
illustrated poem which will please the juveniles. 25 cts. 


Tut HycGienr Coox Book. By Mrs. 
Mary E. Cox, M.D. Published by the author at Chester, 
N. H. Gives the necessary instructions for cooking 
without the use of salt, butter, lard, or condiments. 25 
cents. 


Every Saturpay is the name of a 
weekly eclectic journal just commenced by Messrs. Tick- 
nor & Fields, Boston. Terms $5 a year. 


Tue Sovurnern Cuttivator is pub- 
lished at Athens, Ga., at $2 year, facts which we neg- 
lected to mention in our late notice of that excellent ag- 
ricultural and family journal, Address Wm. N. White, 
as above. 

Tae Cnurcn Atmanac, published an- 
nually under the direction of a committee of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Tract Society, the Rev. E. M. Pecke 
editor. Designed to furnish besides the usual astronom- 
ical and other notices, full information in regard to the 
institutions of the Episcopal Church and the several 
dioceses, no pains are spared to secure the utmost ac- 
curacy and completeness in the statistics, Contains also 
post-office regulations. May be ordered from this office. 
Price 12 cents. 


Tue Missouri Hanp-Book, embracing 
a full description of the State of Missouri, her Agricul- 
tural, Mineralogical, and Geological cLaracter; her wa- 
ter-courses, timber lands, soil, and climate; the various 
railroad lines completed, in progress, and projected, with 
the distances on each, and description of each county in 
the State. 

The emancipation ordinance, important concerning 
free Missouri ; information for capitalists and emigrants 
respecting the location of valuable mines and mineral 
lands; the selection and entry of government lands; the 
homestead law, grape culture, an etc., by Na- 
THAN H. Parker, author of “ Missouri As It Is in 1565,”’ 
“Geological Map of Missouri,” ‘Iowa As It Is,”’ ** Sec- 
tional and Geological Map of Iowa,” Hand-Books of 
lowa, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, etc. 

Hand-Book of Missouri As It Is, muslin 
“ “ “ “ paper.. 


Geological Ma 
Tilinois As It 
- ee. 
For sale by Fow.er anpD WELLS, New York. 


Domestic Portraiture; or the Sue- 
cessful Application of Religious Principle in the Educa- 
tion of a Family, exemplified in the memoirs of three of 
the deceased children of the Rev. Leigh Richmond. With 
introduction by Rev. E. Bickersteth. 12mo, pp. 550. 


Ileir To Tur READING oF THE BIBLE. 


| —From the edition of the London Society for the Pro- 


motion of Christian Knowledge. By B. Nicholls, M.A, 


| 42mo, pp. 488. Cloth. ¢1 50. 
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To Our Musica Frrenps.—The Rev. 
G. Jarvis Geer, D.D., rector of St. Timothy's (free) 
Church of this city, has been favorably known for years 
as a composer of sacred music. Many of his chants and 
hymns are exceedingly popular in his denomination 
Protestant Episcopal), and some have been in constant 
oS in the quvies of the church for the past twenty 
years. His compositions possess the rare quality of being 
melodious and yet devotional, in contradistinction to 
that ornate, fly-away style so much in vogue in the fash- 
ionable churches of the day, and not partaking of the se- 
vere, lifeless style of the other extreme. 

A very spirited and beautiful anthem, “ JuBILATE 
Deo.” originally written for the choir of the church of 
the Holy Aposties, has attracted so much attention that 
Dr. Geer has consented to its publication, and it is now 
in the hands of the printer with a view of its publication 
in time for Easter. Celebrated as it is as one of the 
greatest festivals of the Church, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the music on that occasion should be of the 
most joyous character. In this “ Jubilate Deo,” we can 
assure our musical friends, they will find an anthem very 
satisfactory. The piece will be 40 cents. Orders may 
be addressed to this oflice. —— 

Annats or Tore Poor.—Containing 
Richmond's three tracts, “ Dairyman’s Daughter,” 
“ Jane, the Young Coitager,” and “‘The Negro Ser- 
vant.’ 12mo. Gilt. $1. 

Tne Book anv its Srory.—Contain- 
ing a history of the pregressive formation of the Bible, 
with glances intothe history of Jews. ByL.N.R. 8vo, 
pp. 463. Cloth. $1 75. 

Boston Booxs.—We received, too 
late for anything more than this mere mention, the fol- 
lowing works, all from the prolific press of Messrs. Tick- 
nor & Ficld 

Tue Norep Names or Fiction. By Wm. A. Wheeler. 
$i 50. 

Herrwarp, the Last of the English. By Charles 
Kingsley. $1 50. 

Litrte Foxes. By Mrs. Stowe. $1. 

Wrnine Its Way. By C. C. Coffin. $1. 

Patriot Bors AND Prison PIcTUREs. 
Kirke. $1. 

Le Bon Toy, for January, is the best 
number ever issued—so we are told by a lady who knows 
whereof she affirms. $7 a year; single copies, 75 cts. 


By Edmund 


New Pvus.ications.—Among the late 
issues of the press not elsewhere noticed in these pages, 
we may mention the following, all of which may be 
ordered through us, as in various ways and degrees val- 
uable or interesting: 

Sunpay Book or Poetry. By C.F. Alexander. $1 75. 


Companion Ports. Illustrated. (Longfellow, Tenny- 
son, and Browning.) 16mo. $2 50. 

Lire oF ADMIRAL Farracut. By Headly. $1 50. 

PrystoLocy AND THE Laws or Iiga.ttn. By Edward 
Jarvis, M.D. $1 50. 

Perrect Lieut; or Seven Hues of Christian Charac- 
ter. By Julia M. Olin. $2. 

Porms or Wrntmrorp MackwortH PraEp, with a 
memoir. Two vols.,12mo. $4. 

PLars Worps on CHRisTIAN Living. By Charles John 
Vaughn. $1 2. 

Poems. By Owen Meredith. Two vols. 

Lucitte. By Owen Meredith. $1 7%. 

Aw EXPLANATORY AND Pronouncine DIcTIoNARY OF 
Tur Nore Names or Fiction. Including also Famil- 
iar Pseudonymes, Surnames bestowed on eminent men, 
etc. By Wm. A. Wheeler. $1 50. 

teason IN Rewiciom. By Rev. Dr. Hedge. $2. 

Gems rrom Tennyson. Illustrated. $5. 

Tnr Youne Wrecker oF THE Frorma Reer; and 
the Trials and Adventures of Fred. Ransom. By Richard 
Mead Bache. 16mo, Illus. Phila. §1 50. 

Tun Amenican Repuswic; its Constitution, Tenden- 
cies, and Destiny. By O. A. Brownson, LL.D. 8vo. 
pp. xvi., 439. New York, P. O'Shea. Cloth, $3. 

Prive Years 1x Crina; or, The Factory Boy made a 
ie ion By Rev. Charles B. Bush, A. M. 16mo. 

us. $1 25. 

_Trre Vicarious Sacririce, grounded in Principles of 
Universal Obligation. By Horace Bushnell. 8vo. $3. 

Essays ON TIE SUPERNATURAL ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN- 
IT¥y, with Snccial Reference to the Theories of Rénan, 
Strauss, and the Tubingen School. By Rev. George P. 
Fisher, A.M. 8vo. $8 50. 

LIFE AND Services or JosepH WARREN. By Richard 
Frothingham. Svo. $3 50. 

Report or LreuTENANT-GENERAL U. S. Grant, of the 
Armies of the United States. 1864-65. 8vo. pp. 77. 
Portrait. 50 cts. 
; Bcuan Cope, the Apostle of Free Trade, his Polit- 
ical Career and Public Services; a Bio hy. By John 
McGilchrist. 16mo. 50. on 


$3 50. 





CI ONOEC RLS 
: SAF hes 


Questions or ‘‘ Genera Interest’ will be an- 
swered in this department. We have no space to gratify 
mere idle curiosity. Questions of personal interest will 
be promptly answered by letter. If questions be brief, 
and distinctly stated, we will try to respond in the 
“neat number” Your “ Best Taovents” solicited. 

An Ornper ror Books, Journats, ec., must be 
woritien on a sheet by itself. Questions for this depart. 
ment—To CorerseronpENts—and communications for 
the Editor, must be written on SEPARATE slips. 











Tue Prires.—Our correspondent who wants our 
advice in regard to the treatment of the piles, labors 
under a mistake in supposing that we can just as casily 
prescribe for one case of disease as another. In some 
cases we can in few words give advice of great value, 
while in others our instructions, unless fuller than we 
have room to make them, might do more harm than good 
for the lack of a proper adaptation tocircumstances not 
fully explained. What is suitable in one case might be 
worse than useless in another. The first thing to be at- 
tended to in treating the piles is to remove the cause. 
What this is in our correspondent’s case we do not know. 
Constipation is perhaps the mostcommon cause. Proper 
food and water injections will remove this. A too stim- 
ulating diet is another cause—avoid that; so of cathartic 
medicines, tobacco, and alcoholic liquors. Having re- 
moved the cause, attend to the general health. During 
severe attacks use injections, cold compresses, and sitz- 


baths to relieve the inflammation, eating but little food 
and that of the lightest character; but the main thing is 
to avoid the cause we have mentioned, keep the stomach 
and bowels right, and strengthen the general system by 
right living, bathing, and exercise. 


Aauuir.—We received but $1 last year. $2 
this year. 

Harr Oru.—Do you think hair oil injurious 
supposing it is made of beef’s marrow, and scented with 
bergamot. Ans. No. Some use a tallow candle, others 
lard oil, fish oil, goose grease, etc. The least objection- 
able grease for the hair is sweet oil, scented to suit. 
Most of the pomades and hair-washes are really injurious. 
To clean the hair, a little fine soap and warm water is 
best. To grease it, sweet oil is the least objectionable. 


Tue Intustratep Trapper’s Guipg, with all the 
modes of trapping foxes, coons, rabbits, minks, martens, 
wolves, and bears, etc., will answer all your questions. 
Price, prepaid by post, 75 cents. 


Hanv-Wriinc.- Instead of predicating char- 
acter on hand-writing alone, we should have a likeness of 
the individual. If persons wish for our opinion, they 
should first read the *‘ Mirror of the Mind,” which will 
be sent on receipt of a postage stamp. This will inform 
the reader exactly what we need, in order to give a writ- 
ten description of character. 


Marks or Smati-Pox.—How can they be re- 
moved? Ans. Only by time. Never mind the marks; 
if you are good, kindly, affectionate, devotional, and 
lovely, you will not be shunned by the worthy on account 
of the marks which you could not prevent. 


CutrurE AND THE Features.—That the beauty 
of the features is improved by culture is an undoubted 
fact; and the highest order of beauty is always the re- 
sult of culture, and can not exist without it; but some 
persons énherit the results of culture; the blood of edu- 
cation as well as “‘the gentle blood” sometimes “* crops 
out” after being lost sight of for generations. This ex- 
plains why we occasionally see beautiful children, with 
all the marks of refinement and sensibility, among the 
ignorant, the rude, and the vulgar. See * [ints Toward 
Physical Perfection, or the Philosophy of Human Beauty,’ * 
price $1 75, for a full exposition of this subject. 





Parexowocy.—‘ Haleyon.’’ Get our ‘Stud 
ent’s Set” of books and study carefully with the phreno- 
logical bust before you. You can thus get a general 
knowledge of Phrenology. —— 

Tue Law or Sex.—There are works which pro- 
fess to show the conditions on which the production of 
male or female offspring depend, but we have no faith in 
the theories generally promulgated on the subject. It is 
now being investigated, but is not yet well undeasood. 


Gentitity.—See ‘‘How to Behave,’’ price 50 
cents in paper; 75 cents in cloth. 


Dreams.—In dreams there seems to be a most 
intense activity of some portions of the brain. The re- 
straining and regulating powers are then temporarily 
withdrawn. Theaction is rapid, but the results obtained 
are seldom trustworthy. —— 


Birepine at THE Nosr.—Will wearing a ‘*‘ blood- 
bead” prevent bleeding at the nose? Ans. We think not. 


Napotzon.—Yes, and pictures of Napoleon may 
be had at 389 Broadway ; price 25 cents. 


Tue Teera.—All hot drinks are injurious to the 
teeth as well as the stomach. 7 


Tue Ear.—E. P.B. Wedonot know‘what the 
particular form of the lower part of the ear which you 
mention indicates. 

Immorta.ity —Read the article on the subject 
in our present number. 

Sovt Power.—The question of ‘A Constant 
Reader” in regard to certain supposed effects of mind 
upon matter, opens too wide a field of discussion for this 
department. We will endeavor to find room for an 
article on the subject in a future number. 


Astuma.-——Yes, it is generally curable by means 
of the proper hygienic treatment perseveringly applied. 
The best means of cure is furnished by the Turkish bath ; 
but where that is not to be had, the various appliances of 
the “‘Water-Cure” treatment, and especially the wet 
sheet, should be resorted to. See ‘“* Hydropathic Family 
Physician” for details of treatment. 


Oip Men wita Youna Wives.—Please answer 
why it is that old men, especially widowers, look out for 
young wives. Ans. They probably prefer “something 

en.” 

M. H. D.—The questions you ask are strictly 
private and personal. We can not even name in this 
JOURNAL the disease you suffer from, much less prescribe 
for it through these pages. We repeat, all private and 
personal questions will be promptly answered by letter 
when a prepaid envelope is sent in which to inclose the 
same. 

Smatt Eyrs.--Have you noticed that people 


with small round eyes are close and selfish, and apt to 
overreach in dealing? Ans. It is generally understood 


that persons with large open eyes are generous and mag- 
nanimous. Artists, when they attempt an ideal face, 
never make the eyes little and sinister in appearance. 


Tue Orie or Specrrs.—In our opinion F. 
Stein, of Prague University, has rendered final judgment 
on the Darwinian theory in these words: “A faithful 
and conscientious search into the propagation and devel- 
opment of the minutest forms of life proves that they are 
procreated only by like forms of the samo species; that 
under no circumstances do they develop themselves from 
dead matter; and that no kind of experiment can pro- 
duce even the simplest living atom. Tow the first form 
of every species has been brought into existence is a 
question which lies beyond the limit of natural sciences, 


and which they never can answer; they have a right to 
be proud at having furnished the proof that life is only 
developed by life, but they can not pretend to discover 
the secrets of creation. All efforts in this direction, 
which have lately again been made by Darwin,-we may 
safely consider as utter failures, 


Business —-Yes, we can tell from a correctly 
marked chart what you are naturally best fitted for. 
Tue Country Grentieman—an excellent agri 


cultural and family paper, is published weekly at $3 a 
year by Luruer Tucker & Son, Albany, N. Y. 
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ILLUSTRATED. 
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THE FOX AND THE GOAT. 
\ FOX had fallen into a well, and 
had been casting about for along time 
how he shonld get out again; when at 
length a Goat came to the place, and want- 
ing to drink, asked Reynard whether the 
water was good, and if there was plenty of 
it. The Fox, dissembling the real danger 
of his case, replied, “‘Come down, my 
friend; the water is so good that I can not 
drink enough of it, and so abundant that 
it can not be exhausted.’ Upon this the 
Goat without any more ado leaped in; 
when the Fox, taking advantage of his 
friend’s horns, as nimbly leaped ont; and 
coolly remarked to the poor deluded Goat 
—‘If you had half as much brains as you 
have beard, you would have looked before 
you leaped.” 


THE MAN BITTEN BY A DOG. 

MAN who had been bitten by a 
41 Dog, was going about asking who 
could cure him. One that met him said, 
“Sir, if you would be cured, take a bit of 
bread and dip it in the blood of the wound, 
and give it to the dog that bit you.”” The 
Man smiled, and said, “ If I were to follow 
your advice, I should be bitten by all the 
dogs in the city.” 

He who proclaims himself ready to buy 

up his enemies will never want a supply 
of them. 


THE MAN AND THE LION. 


( NCE upon a time a Man and a 
Lion were journeying together, and 
came at length to high words which was the 
braver and stronger creature of the two. 
As the dispute waxed warmer, they hap- 
pened to pass by, on the road-side, a 
statue of a man strangling a lion. “ See 
there,"’ said the Man; “what more un- 
deniable proof can you have of our superi- 
ority than that?” ‘* That,” said the Lion, 
“is your version of the story; let us be 
the sculptors, and for one lion under the 
feet of a man, you shall have twenty men 
under the paw ofa lion.” 
Mon are but sorry witnesses in their 
own cause, 


THE STAG IN THE OX-STALL. 

HUNTED Stag, driven out of 
4% covert and distracted by fear, made 
for the first farm-house he saw, and hid 
himeelf in an Ox-stall which happened to 
be open. As he was trying to conceal 
himself under the straw, “‘ What can you 
mean,”’ said an Ox, “ by ranning into such 
certain destruction as to trust yourself to 
the haunts of man?” “Only do you not 
betray me,” said the Stag, “and I shall 
be off again on the first opportunity.” 
Evening came on; the herdsman foddered 
the cattle, but observed nothing. The 
other farm-servants came in and out. The 
Stag was still safe. Presently the bailiff 
passed through; all seemed right. The 
Stag now feeling himself qu:te secure be- 
gun to thank the Oxen for their hospitality. 
“Wait awhile,” sail one of them, “we 
indeed wish you well, but there is yet an- 
other person, one with a hundred eyes; if 
he should happen to come thie way, I fear 
your life will be still in jeopardy.” While 





he was speaking, the Master, having fin- 
ished his supper, came round to see that 
all was safe for the night, for he thought 


THE FOX AND 


that hie cattle had not of late looked as 
well as they ought. Going up to the rack, 
“Why so little fodder here?” says he; 
““why is there not more straw?” And 
“How long, I wonder, would it take to | 
sweep down these cobwebs!’ Prying and 
observing, here and there and everywhere, 
the Stac’s antlers, jutting from out the 
straw, caught his eye, and calling in his | 
servants he instantly made prize of him. 
No eye like the Master's eye. 


THE BOWMAN AND THE LION. 

MAN who was very skillful with 
44 his bow went up into the mountains 
to hunt. At his approach there was in- 
atantly a great consternation and rout 
among all the wild beasta, the Lion alone 
showing any determination to fight. 
“ Stop,”’ said the Bowman to him, “and 
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the side. The Lion, smarting with an- 
guish, fled into the depth of the thickets, 
but a Fox seeing him run, bade him take 


THE GOAT. 


courage, and face his enemy. ‘ No,” said 
the Lion, “you will not persuade me to 
that; for if the messenger he sends is so 


| sharp, what must be the power of him 


who sends it?” 
THE MONKEY AND THE DOLPHIN. 
T was an old custom among sailors 
to carry about with them little Maltese 


| lap-dogs, or Monkeys, to amuse them on 


the voyage; so it happened once upon a 
time that a man took with him a Monkey 
as a companion on board ship. While 
they were off Sunium, the famous prom- 
ontory of Attica, the ship was caught in 
a violent storm, and being capsized, all on 
board were thrown in the water, and had 


| to swim for land as best they could. And 


among them was the Monkey. A Dolphin 
saw him struggling, and, taking him fora 


THE BUNLLE OF »TICKS. 


await my messenger, who has somewhat 
to say to you.’ With that he sent an ar- 
row after the Lion, and wounded him in 


man, went to his assistance and bore him 
on his back straight for shore. When 
they had just got opposite Pirseus, the 





harbor of Athens, the Dulphin asked the 
Monkey “if he were an Athenian ?"’ “Yes,” 
answered the Monkey, ‘assuredly, and or 
one of the first families in the place.” 
“ Then, of course, yon know Pireus,” said 
the Dolphin. “ Oh, yes,” said the Monkey, 
who thought it was the name of some dis- 
tinguished citizen, “he is one of my most 
intimate friends.” Indignant at so gross 
a deceit and falsehood, the Dolphin dived 
to the bottom, and left the lying Monkey 
to his fate. 


THE GULL AND THE KITE. 
GULL had pounced upon a fish, 
and in endeavoring to swallow it got 

choked, and lay upon the deck for dead. 
A Kite who was passing by and saw him 
gave him no other comfort than—‘‘It 
serves you right; for what business have 
the fowls of the air to meddle with the fish 
of the sea?” 


THE FROG AND THE OX. 
N Ox, grazing in a swampy mea- 
+1 dow, chanced to set his foot among a 
parcel of young Frogs, and crushed nearly 
the whole brood to death. One that 
escaped ran off to his mother with the 
dreadful news; ‘“‘ And, O mother!” said 
he, “it was a beast—such a big four-footed 
beast !|—that did it.” “Big?” quoth the 
old Frog, “how big ? was it as big’—and 
she puffed herself out to a great degree— 
“as big as this?” ‘ Oh!” said the little 
one, “‘a great deal bigger than that.” 
“Well, was it so big?” and she swelled 
herself out yet more. “Indeed, mother, 
but it was; and if you were to burst your- 
self, you would never reach half its size.” 
Provoked at such a disparagement of her 
powers, the old Frog made one more trial, 
and burst herself indeed. 
So men are ruined by attempting a 
greatness to which they have no claim. 


THE BUNDLE OF STICKS. 

HUSBANDMAN who had aquar- 
+1 relsome family, after having tried in 
vain to reconcile them by words, thought 
he might more readily prevail by an ex- 
ample. So he called his sons, and bade 
them lay a bundle of sticks before him. 
Then having tied them into a fagot, he told 
the lads, one after the other, to take it up 
and break it. They all tried, but tried in 
vain. Then untying the fagot, he gave 
them the sticks to break one byone. This 
they did with the greatest ease. Then 
said the father, “‘Thus you, my sons, as 
long as you remain united, are a match for 
all your enemies; but differ and separate, 
and you are undone.” 

Union is strength, 


THE OLD HOUND. 


HOUND, who had been an excel- 

lent one in his time, and had done 
good service to his master in the field, at 
length became worn out with the weight of 
years and trouble. One day, when huut- 
ing the wild boar, he seized the creature 
by the ear, but his teeth giving way, he 
was forced to let go his hold, and the boar 
escaped. Upon this the huntsman, com- 
ing up, severely rated him. But the feeble 
Dog replied, ‘Spare your old servant! it 
was the power, not the will, that failed me. 
Remember rather what I was, than abuse 
me for what I am.” 
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THE COLLIER AND THE FULLER. 
COLLIER, who had more room 
in his house than he wanted for him- 

self, proposed toa Fuller tocome and take 
up his quarters with him. ‘Thank you,” 
said the Fuller, “but I must decline your 
offer; for I fear that as fast as I whiten my 
goods you will blacken them again.” 

There can be little liking where there is 

no likeness. 


THE LAMB AND THE WOLF. 
LAMB pursued by a Wolf took 


t1 refuge in a temple. Upon this the 
Wolf called out to him, and said that the 
priest would slay him if he caught him. 
“Be it so,” said the Lamb; “it is better 
to be sacrificed to God than to be devoured 
by you.” 


THE DOLPHINS AND THE SPRAT. 

T Dolphins and the Whales 

were at war with one another, and 
while the battle was at its height, the 
Sprat stepped in and endeavored to sep- 
arate them, But one of the Dolphins cried 
out, “ Let us alone, friend! Wehad rather 
perish in the contest, than be reconciled 
by you.” 


THE FOX AND THE LION 


FOX who had never seen a Lion, 
+1 when by chance he met him for the 
first time was so terrified that he almest 
died of fright. When he met him the second 
time, he was still afraid, but managed to 
disguise his fear. When he saw him the 
third time, he was so much emboldened 
that he went up to him and asked him how 
he did. 

Familiarity breeds contempt. 


THE HOUSE-DOG AND THE WOLF. 
LEAN hungry Wolf chanced one 
moonshiny night to fall in with a 

plump, well-fed House-Dog. After the first 

compliments were passed between them, 

“How is it, my friend,” said the Wolf, 

‘that you look so sleek? How well your 
food agrees with you! and heream I striv- 
ing for my living night and day, and can 

hardly save myself from starving.” 

“ Well,” says the Dog, ‘if you would fare 
like me, you have only to do as I do.” 
** Indeed!” says he, ‘‘and what is that?” 
“Why,” replies the Dog, “just to guard 
the master’s house and keep off the thieves 
at night.” ‘“‘ With all my heart; for at 
present [ have but asorrytimeofit. This 
woodland life, with its frosts and rains, is 
sharp work forme. To have a warm roof 
over my head and a bellyful of victuals 
always at hand will, methinks, be no bad 
exchange.” “True,” says the Dog; 
“therefore you have nothing to do but to 
follow me.”’ Now as they were jogging 
on together, the Wolf spied a mark in the 
Dog's neck, and having a strange curiosity, 
could not forbear asking what it meant. 

“Pooh! nothing at all,” says the Dog. 

“Nay, but pray”—says the Wolf. “Oh! 
a mere trifle, perhaps the collar to which 
my chain is fastened—” “Chain!” cries 
the Wolf in surprise ; “ you don’t nfean to 
say that you can not rove when and where 
you please?” “ Why, not exactly perhaps ; 
7ou see T am looked upon as rather fierce, 
80 they sometimes tie me up in the day- 
time, but I assure yon I have perfect lib- 
erty at night, and the master feeds me off 





his own plate, and the servants give me 
their tit-bits, and I am such a favorite, 
and—but what is the matter? where are 


(HAN 


THE OOLLIER AND THE FULLER. 


you going?” ‘Oh, good-night to you,” 
says the Wolf; ‘‘ you are welcome to your 
dainties ; but for me, a dry crust with lib- 
erty against a king's luxury with a chain.” 


THE HARES AND THE FROGS, 

NCE upon a time, the Hares, 

driven desperate by the many enemies 
that compassed them about on every side, 
came to the sad resolution that there was 
nothing left for them but to make away 


THE COCK AND 


with themselves, one and all. Off they 
scudded to a lake hard by, determined to 
drown themselves as the most miserable 
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of creatures. A shoal of Frogs seated 
upon the bank, frightened at the approach 
of the Hares, leaped in the greatest alarm 


and confusion into the water. ‘ Nay, 
then, my friends,” said a Hare that was 
foremost, “‘our case is not so desperate 
yet; for here are other poor creatures 
more faint-hearted than ourselves.”* 

Take not comfort, but courage, from 
another’s distress ; and be sure, whatever 
your misery, that there are some whose 
lot you would not exchange with your own. 

THE FAWN AND HER MOTHER. 
FAWN one day said to her 
mother, ‘‘ Mother, you are bigger than 
a dog, and swifter and better winded, and 
you have horns to defend yourself; how is 
it that you are so afraid of the hounds?” 
She smiled and said, “‘ All this, my child, 
I know full well; but no sooner do I hear 
a dog bark, than, somehow or other, my 
heels take me off as fast as they can carry 
me.” 

There is no arguing a coward into cour- 

age. 


THE ANGLER AND THE LITTLE FISH. 

N Angler, who gained his liveli- 
+1 hood by fishing, after a long day's 
toil caught nothing but one little fish. 
‘Spare me,” said the little creature, “I 
beseech you; so small as I am, I shall 
make you but a sorry meal. I am not 
come to my full size yet; throw me back 
into the river for the present, and then, 


THE JEWEL. 





when I am grown bigger and worth eating, 
you may come here and catch me again.” | 
“No, no,” said the man; “I have got you | 


aN ene 


now, but if you once get back into the 
water, your tune will be, ‘Catch me, if 
you can.’” 

A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush. 


THE BEAR AND THE FOX. 
BEAR used to boast of his exces- 
sive love for Man, saying that he 

never worried or mauled him when dead. 
The Fox observed, with a smile, ** I should 
have thought more of your profession if 
you never ate him alive.” 

Better save a man from dying than salve 
him when dead. 


THE FLIES AND THE HONEY-POT. 

A POT of Honey having been upset 

in a grocer’s shop, the Flies came 
around it in swarms to eat it up, nor would 
they move from the spot while there was 
a drop left. At length their feet became 
so clogged that they could not fly away, 
and stifled in the luscious sweets they ex- 
claimed, ‘* Miserable creatures that we are, 
who for the sake of an hour's pleasure 
have thrown away our lives !” 


THE MONKEY AND THE CAMEL. 
Ta great meeting of the Beasts, 
the Monkey stoo¢ up to dance. 
Having greatly distinguished himeelf, and 
being applauded by all present, it moved 
the spleen of the Camel, who came for- 
ward and began to dance also; but he 
made himself so utter!y absurd, that all 
the Beasts in indignation set upon him 
with clubs and drove him out of the ring. 
Stretch your arm no farther than your 
sleeve will reach. 


THE COCK AND THE JEWEL, 

8 a Cock was scratching up the 

straw in a farm-yard, in search of food 
for the hens, he hit upon a Jewel that by 
some chance had found its way there. 
“Ho!” said he, *“‘ you are a very fine thing, 
no doubt, to those who prize you; but 
give me a barley-corn before all the pearls 
in the world.” 

The Cock was a eensible Cock: but 
there are many silly people who despise 
what is precious only because they can not 
understand it. 


HERCULES AND THE WAGONER. 
8 a Countryman was carelessly 
driving his wagon along a miry lane, 
his wheels stuck so deep in the clay that 
the horses came to a stand-still. Upon 
this the man, without making the least 
effort of his own, began to call upon Her- 
cules to come and help him out of his 
trouble. But Hercules bade him lay his 
shoulder to the wheel, assuring him that 
Heaven only aided those who endeavored 
to help themselves. 
It is in vain to expect our prayers to be 
heard, if we do not strive as well as pray. 


THE TWO WALLETS. 


KF VERY man carries Two Wallets, 
4 one before and one behind, and both 
full of faults. But the one before is full 
of his neighbor's faults; the one behind, 
of hisown. Thus it happens that men are 
blind to their own faults, but never lose 
sight of their neighbor's. 
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Business. 


[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibdil- 
ity for what may herein appear ; but we 
will not knowingly insert anything intended 
to deceive, nor of an immoral tendency. 
Quack Medicines, Lotteries, Gift Schemes, 
etc., will be carefully excluded. Matter will 
be LEADED and charged according to the 
space eye, at the rate of % cents a line.) 





INDEPEN DENT, F RATERNAL, 
LOYAL, AND PROGRESSIVE. 
THE METHODIST: 
An Eight-page Family Newspaper, the Ad- 
vocate of Lay Representation. 

This Journal has been before the public 
nearly six years, and its course such as to 
win the approbation of not only our own 
denomination, but of Christian men every- 
where. It commands some of the best lit- 
erary ability of the 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
and represents loyally and courageously its 
denominational interests, as well as the 
great religions interests of the age. It is 
edited by Rev. Gronee R. Crooks, D.D., 
assisted by the following able corps of 
editorial contributors: Rev. John McClin- 
tock, D.D., Rev. Abel Stevens, D.D., Rev. 
B. H. Nadal, D.D., Rev. H. B. Ridgaway, 
Rev. J. F. Chaplain, Rev. E. I. D. Pepper, 
Prof. A. J. Schem. 

Many other talented writers contribute 
to the various special departments, render- 
ing it one of the most thorongh and com- 
plete periodicals of the day. 

The News Department contains each 
week a summary of intelligence, both re- 
ligious and secular, up to the moment of 
going to press. 

The Children’s Department is supplied 
weekly with a choice story, original or 
translated. 

Weekly Financial, Commercial, Mercan- 
tile, and Agricultural Reports. Altogether, 
as a Religious, Family, and Literary Weck- 
ly Newspaper, Taz Metruopist has been 
pronounced, by disinterested judges, to be 
without a re 

Terms: $2 50 per year, in advance; to 
Ministers, $1 75. 

Postage must be prepaid at the Office 
where received. Twenty cents extra must 
be added by Canada subscribers, to prepay 
postage. 

Any one sending Four subscribers and 
Ten dollars, will be entitled to a Fifth copy 
free for one year. 

Specimen copies sent free on application. 
Address, 

The Publishers of THE METHODIST, 

114 Nassau Street, New York. 


THE Hera! rp or Hearru 
AND JOURNAL or PuysicaL CULTURE. 

ConTENTs FoR Janvary: The Sacra- 
ment of Water. An Afternoon with Dr. G. 
B. Windship. the Strong Man. Schoolroom 
Hygiene. Cholera Remedies. Improve- 
ment in Schools. Early Manhood of Ham- 
ilton. Monotony and Health. Physical Cul- 
ture. Work and Health. Hygiene in La- 
dies’ Seminaries. Lord Palmerston’s Phys- 
ical Habits. Health affected by Diet. Work 
for Women. American Cookery. Home- 
opathy and Life Insurance. One-Ideaisms. 
Dr. Mary E. Walker's Labors, etc., 

ConTextTs FoR Fesruanr: The Voice 
of Abused and Over-Wovked Children. A 
View of the Medical Situation, R. T. Trall, 
M.D. How We Can Save Lives. Rot in 
Sheep. Drinking Fountains of London. 
\ Anti-Druggery for the Cattle Plague. To- 


etc. 





bacco Trade in Council. Liquor Dealers’ 


Prayer. The White-Winged Angel is Here 
Again (beautiful). Personal Beauty. Child 
Culture. Greatness of Little Things, etc., 
etc, 

The Hgravp is devoted to improvement 
of the bodies of the human race. 

WHAT IS SAID OP IT. 

“Pull to the brim of pure crystal water.” 
— Gardener's Monthly, Philadelphia. 

“*Abounds in healthful suggestions.”"— 
United Presbyterian. 

“An excellent monthly for every family 
in the land.” — Gospel Herald. 

“ The best Temperance magazine in the 
country.’’—Salem Independent. 

“It is an excellent work."’—Publishersof 
the Scientific American. 

* Should be in the hands of every teach- 
er."—S. P. Bates, Department of Public 
Schools, Penn. 

“Tam much pleased with The Herald of 
Health.” — George B. Windship, the Strong 
Man. 

$1 50 a year, 15 cents a number. 
MILLER, WOOD & CO., 
No. 15 Laight Street, New York. 


Tun Gorm. or Hrattn.— 


An Illustrated Monthly Health Journal for | 


the People. R. T. Trait, M.D., Editor. 
R. T. TRALL & CO., Publishers, No. 95 
Sixth Avenue, New York. One Dollar a 





year; single numbers ten cents. 
premiums to agents and canvassers, Send 
stampe Kc for cireulal ars. 

To Purenoroetsts. — for 


sale, in a large city, a Phrenological Office 
and Bookstore, long established, widely 
known, and now doing a good business 
For particulars address 
JOIN L. CAPEN, Phrenologist. 
25 South Tenth St., Philade meal 


“ «THE STU DENT’S SET.” 


How can I learn Phrenoloeyv? What 
books are best for me toread? Is it possible 
to acquire a practical knowledge of it with- 
out a teacher? 

These are questions put to us daily; and 
We may say in reply, that we have arranged 
a ecries of the best works on the subject, 
with a Bust, showing the exa:t location of 
all the pbrenslogical organs, with such ilus- 
trations and definitions as to make the study 
simple and plain wi‘ hout the aid of ateacher. 
The cost for this “Sruprnt’s Ser,” which 
embraces all that is requisi‘e, is only 710. It 
may be sent by cxpre:s, or as fre ght, sately 
boxed—not by mail—to any part of the 
world. Orders shonld be addressed to 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


“Tue Horace WarersGRraxp 
Sqcare axp Urricut Pranos, MeLopeors, 
AND Canivet OrGans—Wholesule and re- 
tail, at reduced pr ces, to Ict, ard rent al- 
lowed \f purchased. Mo thly p.yments re- 
ceived for the same. Second-hand pianos 
at bargains: prices from 769 to $225. Cash 

aid for second-hand pianos. One of the 
argest s ocks of ~heet music, music books, 
and musie mereb.nvise in the United Stats, 
5,000 shects of mus-c,a little sviled, at 19 ets. 


er page. Warcro.ms and Factory, 481 
roadway, New Y> rk. 
Bt NORACE WATERS. 


TREATISE ON EnGiisn Pune- 
TUATION, designed for Letter Writers, 
Awhors, Printers and Correctors of the 
Press; and for the use 
Academies, with an Appendix, contuin ng 
rules on the use of Caprals. a list of Abbres 
viat ons, I. 's on the preparat on of Popy. 


end on Poof Read ne a. c Ye n of Proof- 

sheet, et. By Joby on. $1 60 postpaid 
4t FOW LER AND WELLS. 

Goop Books sy Mam.— 


Any book, maguzine, or newspaper, no mat- 

er where or by whom published, may be 

ordered at publisher's prices, from 
FOWLER AND WELLS. 





Liberal | 


of Schoo's and | 


The New Testament in Greek and English, 


ENTITLED 


THE EMPHATIC DIAGLOTT, 


Containing the Original Greek Text of what is commonly called Tar New 
Testament, with an Interlineary Word-for-word English Translation ; a 
New Emphatic Version based on the Interlineary Translation, on the 
Readings of Eminent Critics, and on the various Readings of the Vatican 


Manuscript (No. 1,209 in the Vatican Library) ; 
tive and Explanatory Foot Notes, and a copious Selection of References ; 
to the whole of which is added a valuable Alphabetical Index. 
12mo, pp. 884. Price, $4; extra fine bind- 
FowLeR AND Weis, Publishers, 389 Broadway, New York. 


nie Wilson. One vol., 
ing, $f 


This valuable work is now complete. 





together with L[llustra- 


By 


The different renderings of various passages 


in the New Testament are the foundations on which most of the sects of Christians 
have been built up. Without claiming absolute correctness for our author's new and 


elaborate version, we present his work so that each reader may judge for himself 


whether the words there literally translated are so arranged in the common version as 
to express the exact meaning of the New Testament writers. 
In regard to Mr. Wilson's translation there will doubtless be differences of opinion 


the public. 


among Greek scholars, but having submitted it to several for examination, their vir- 
dict has been so generally in its favor that we have no hesitation in presenting it to 


We have no desire for sectarian controversy, and believe that it is consequent chiefly 
upon misinterpretation, or upon variations in the formal presentation of the truths of 
Christianity as taught in the New Testament; and it is with the earnest desire that 
what appears crooked shall be made straight, that we present this volume to the care- 


ful consideration of an intelligent people. 





OPINIONS OF 


THE 


CLERGY. 


The following extracts from letters just received by the publishers from some of our 
most eminent divines will go far to show in what light the new “‘ Emphatic Diaglott” 


is regarded by the clergy in general : 


From Tnomas Armitace, D.D., Pastor 
of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church.— 
* GENTLEMEN : have examined with 
much care and great interest the specimen 
sheets sent me of ‘The Emphatic Dia- 
giott. * * * T believe that the book 
furnishes evidences of purposed faithful- 
ness, more than usual scholarship, and re- 
marizable literary ipgdustry. It can not 
— to be an important help to those who 
sh to become better acquainted with 
the revealed will of God. For these rea- 
sons I wish the enterprise of publishing 
the work great success.” 
Front Rev. Jayrs L. Hoper, Pastor of 
the First Mariner's Baptist Church, N. Y. 
have examined these sheets which 
you design to be a specimen of the work, 
and have to confess myself much pleased 
with the arrangement and ability of Mr. 
Wilson. * * can most cordially 
thank Mr. Wilson for his noble work, and 
you, gentlemen, for your Christian enter- 
prise in bringing the work before the 
public. I believe the work will do good, 


; and aid in the be otter understanding of the 


New Testament.’ 

From Samvtt Oscoon, D.D., New York 
City.—* Lhave looked over the specimen 
of the new and curious edition of the New 
Testament which you propose publishing, 
and think that it will be a valuable addi- 
tion to our Christian literature. It is a 
work of great labor and careful study, 
and withont being esnre of agreeing 
with the author in all his views, I can 
commend his book to all lovers of Biblical 
research.” 

From the Rev. Henry BLANcHarn, 
Church of the Restoration, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

-Thave glanced over the pag?s of Mr. 
Wilson's 5 mphatic Diaglott’ you have 
sent me, and like very much his method 
of interiinear and literel translation. I 
find also that it has other merits.” 


From Rev. Dr. Dow tne, A uthor of the 
* TTistory of Romanism,” ete.—** GENTLE- 
MEN : [have examined the specimen sheets 
of ‘The Emphatic Diaglott.’ While I 
should hardly ventur’ to express an opin- 
ion of the characftr of the tran lation 
from so brief a portion, I am free to say 
that I think the literal interlinear version 
will be of great assistance to all learners 
of the Greek language, especially to those 
who wish to stcdy without the a'd ofa 
teacher. The bricf and accurate * iistory 
of the Greek Text,’ and also of the * En- 
glich Versions,’ 
atory notes at the foot of the page, will in- 
crease the value and utility of the work to 
all students of the Word of God.—Jonn 
Dow tne, Pastor of Bedford Street Church, 
New York City.” 


















nd the valuable explan- | 


From Pror. 1. Marttson, Pastor of 
Trinity M M. E. Church, Jersey City, N. J. 
* “The plan of the work is ad- 
mirable, and the presence of the Greek 
text and interlincar version give every 
scholar a fair chance to test the version 
for himself, verse by verse and word for 
word. Ican not but belicve that the work 
will be a valuable acquisition to the Bibli- 
cal literature of the country.” 


From Rev. C. Larew, Pastor of the 
Halsey Street M. E. Church, Newark, 
N. J.—** The Diaglott’ has given me great 
pleasure. ‘The arrangement is a most ex- 
cellent one, and the new version can not 
fail to be of great gratification and profit, 
especially to those unacquainted with the 
original Greek. The translator has cer- 
tainly shown great genius in seizing — 
the thought of the original and a ap 
tact in procentiog it. ake the covert 
and eighth of Romans, or the seventh of 
II. Corinthians, for instances. Who, ac- 
quainted only with the common transla- 
tion, can fail to be delighted with the 
transparc nt simplicity with which the 
Apostie’s thought is bronght out ?” 


From Rev. R. C. Eppy, Boston, Mass. 
— Anythin? that throws light on the let- 
ter or the spirit of the Holy Scriptures is 
valuable; and I should judge that your 
work is calculated to do this. Of the 
new version I have no opinion, but the 
plan is to be commended; the notes are 
valuable, and the main idea of the work a 
good one.” 
From Rev. G. F. Warren, Pastor of 
the Worth ern Street Church, Lowell, Mass. 
* “Am highly gratified with the 
al of the translation, and the thorough 
manner in which he (the author) has done 
his work. If I mistake not, this transla- 
tion will receive a cordial welcome from 
the Christian public. It is just what ev- 
ery Christian needs. I congratulate my- 
se if and others that such a valuable anxil- 
iary to the study of the Word of God is 
placed ia our hands.” 


From Joux Qurxcy Apams, D.D., Pas- 
tor of the Antioch Church, Bleecker Street 
N. Y.—* * * “Having been engaged 
for the last eight or nine years fn giving 
instruction to young men preparing for 
the ministry, in th e Greek, I fecl that your 
work will be a valuable auxiliary in this 
directica, as the interlinear translation 
will greatly aid the beginner. The foot 
notes will also be very valuable to those 
who have not had the opportunity of se- 
curing from other sources the facts and 
explanations which they supply.” 

From Rey. O. B. Frornmenam, New 
York City—“ The specimen you have 
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sent me of a new edition of the New Tes- 
tament has interested me very much. 
The plan is new, and is better calculated 
than any I have ever seen to give the pub- 
fic a notion of the way in which the trans- 
lation was made from the Greek.” 

From Rev. Dr. B. Peters, Hartford, 
Conn.—* * * “Acopy of the New Tes- 
tament so arranged will be of great and 
énbstantial service to many students of 
the sacred text, especially to those whose 
knowledge of the original Greek is de- 
fective.” 

From Rev. James A. Less, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.—** It seems to be a good idea.” 

From Rev. Grorct L. Caney, Professor 
in Prilade'phia Theological Seminary.— 
* * * “J appreciate highly the motives 
which led Mr, Wilson to undertake this 
work, which, though probably not of so 

reat value as he supposes, may do some- 
fring in the way of promoting an interest 


From A. A. Livermore, D.D., President 
oy the Theologica! School, Meadville, Pa.— 
* * “T welcome all efforts inteili- 
gently made to popularize the results of 
criticism, and wish that this little volume 
might be possessed by every clergyman 
and student of the Scriptures in the 
country.” 


Criticisms have also been received from 
the following distinguished clergymen, 
who have perused advanced sheets: Rev. 
Dr. T. H. Stockton, Philadelphia; Rev. 
Dr..S. H. Tyna, New York; Rev. Dr. E. 
E. Adams, Philadelphia; Rev. Dr. D. R. 
Goopwin, Philadelphia; Rev. Dr. J. I. 
A. BomBERGER, Philadelphia ; Rev. J. L. 
CorNING, and many others. 


From Rev. Francis J. Coiirer, Can- 
onsburg, Pa.—* * * “Judging from 
the advance sheets, it will be a very useful 
and acceptable book to all earnest students 








in the study of the Greek Scriptures.” 
That the work has real merits, none will 
we can not hope, for “there are many men 


of the Bible.” . 


question. That it will be approved by all, 
of many minds.’ But on our own knowl- 


edge and on such testimonials as the above we rest. The book, which is a-handy, 
handsome volume, will now speak for itself. May it bring knowledge to the reader. 


~ Qvbertisements. 


[Announcements for this or the preceding 
department must reach the publishers by the 
10¢h of the month preceding the date in 
which they are intended to appear. Our 
edition is now very large, and we must go to 
press early in order to reach subscribers 
promptly. Terms for advertising in this 
department, % cents a line, or 25a umn.) 


PracricAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
Booxs recently published and for sale at 
this office, or by post, at prices annexed. 


Makins’ Manual of Metallurgy. 50 il- 
lustrations, 12mo. 

Nystrom’s Techrological Education 
and Ship Building. 1: 

Sellers’ Color Mixer. 12 ° 

Rudiments of Architecture and Build- 
ing. 259 illustrations. 

Dussauce’s Tanning, Currying, and 
Leather-Dressing. 212 engravings. 
. 700 pages. 12 00 
Erni’s Coal Oil and Petroleum, 12mo. 2 7% 
Regnault’s Elements of Chemistry. 2 
vols. 8vo 12 00 

Blinn’s Tin, Sheet Iron, and Copper 
Pilate Worker. Illustrated by 100 
engravings. 12mo . 

Buckmaster’s Elements of Mechanical 
Physics. 12mo 

Burgh’s Practical Rules for Propor- 
tions of Modern Land and Marine 
Engines and Boilers. 12mo 

Weatheriey’s Art of Boiling Sugar, 
Crystallizing, Lozenge Making, 
Comfits, Gum Goods, etc. 12mo... 2% 

The Practical Mctal Worker's Assist- 
ant. By Oliver Byrne. 592 illustra- 
tions. 8vo. 00 

On Heat and Steam. By Charles Wye 
Williams. 400 

The Theory and Practice of the Art of 
Weaving. By John Watson. Illus- 
trated. Svo 

The Marine Steam Engine. By 
and Brown. [lustrated. 8vo. 

The Indicator and Dynamometer. By 
Main and Brown. 8v 

Questions on Subjects connected with 
the Marine Steam Engine. By Main 
and Brown. 12mo 

Pradel, Malepeyre, and Dussauce’s 
Perfumery. 7 

Practical Treatise on Matches, Gun 
Cotton, Colored Fires, and Fulmi- 
nating PowdefS. By Professor H. 
Dussance, 

Ulrich and Dussauce’s Cotton and 
Wool Dyer. 12mo 

Dussauce’s Coloring Matter from Coal 
Tar. 12mo0 

De Dole and Dussauce’s Blues and Car- 
raines of Indico. 12mo 

The Practical Draughtsman’s Book of 
| ~ epee Design. 55 steel plates. 
to 

Campin’s Practical Mechanical En: 
neering. Svo 

Carey's Manual of Social Science. 


22 


700 


gi- 
‘ 


2 50) 


Sent prepaid by post on receipt of price. 
Orders should be addressed to 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York, 


Supers Nationa Gire 
Boox. THE HOME OF WASHINGTON 
AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS, Historical, 
Biographical, and Pictorial. New Edition, 
Revised, with Additions. 


By Benson J. Losstne. 


Mllustrated with 150 Engravings, mainly 
from Original Drawings by the Author, em- 
bracing numerous Views of Mount Ver- 
non, various interesting objects upon_the 
Grounds, Copies of Famous Pictures, Por- 
traits of Washington and Other Members 
of the Family, as well as Distinguished 
Personages of his Time, etc. 

This new edition of this popular National 
work has been carefully corrected, and very 
interesting additional matter, with new en- 

ravings, introduced. It contains very 


7 | much valuable information, first published 


in this volume, relating to the Washington 
Family, which Mr. Lossing’s extensive ac- 

uaintance and superior facilities have en- 
abled him to collect. This superb work is 
acknowledged to be one of the most im- 
portant contributions to our historical lit- 
erature, presenting a complete memorial 
of the private and domestic Lire oF THE 
Fatuer or His Country. It is printed 
by Alvord on superiine paper, delicatel 
tinted, and elegantly bound in heavy bevel- 
ed boards, in new styles of binding design- 
ed for the boudoir, parlor-tabie, and home 
library. 

From The Angrican Literary Gazette. 

“It is in every respect a unique volume, 
for there is no of one which covers the 
same ground, and it is a companion to 
every other one which treats of the Father 
of his Country. It is manufa@mred in an 
unexceptionable style. The heavy paper is 
delicately tinted, the printing is in Mr. Al- 
vord's best manner, and 149 graphic illus- 
trations accompany the text. The book is 
now quite oppartune. * * We fecl that 
we are not only calling attention to a work 
of historical, literary, and artistic merit, 
but we trust that we are also subserving 
the interest of patriotism when we invite 
attention to this beautiful volume.” 


OPINION OF EDWARD EVERETT. 


“This very interesting memorial of the 
home of Washington is a fit companion to 
Irving's valuable_history, and should be 
included with it to make the library com- 
plete.” 

Small quarto, extra cloth, new designs, 

It sides and edges, 50. Morocco an- 

ique and gilt sides and edges, $10 50. 

Published by |W. A. TOWNSEND, 

No. 55 Walker Street, New York. 
. For sale by all Booksellers. it 


Tue Hyerantc Cook Boor; 
or, HOW TO COOK without the use of 
Salt, Butter, Lard, or Condiments. A book 
for those who “eat to live.” Eighty pages. 
Forty kinds of bread, cakes, pies, puddings, 
| etc. Palatable, nutritious, and healthful. 

How to prevent Dyspepsia, etc., etc. 

“Its statements are correct and clear, 
and its arrangements admirable.”"—R. 7. 
Trall, M.D. 

Price, by mail, 20 

Address MRS. 


Fo 








cts.; $1 75 per dozen. 
M. inbox 3 M.D. 
Chester, N. H. 








Ture Home Journat FOR 
1866. A HIGH-TONED AND BRILLIANT Lit- 
ERARY AND AnrtisTiIcC JOURNAL. 

New Volume—New Attractions. Estab- 
lished in 1846, Tug Fiomn Jovurnat (on the 
third of January), for the ‘weniieth year, 

rects its old friends and subscribers. It 
8 still conducted by 
N. P. WILLIS, 
assisted by an efficient corps of able edi- 
tors, talented contributors, and spicy cor- 
respondents. 

Mr. W111, while maintaining his allow- 
ed very able topic, The Chronicle ofGay- 
ety and Fashion, thinks he has succeeded 
in establishing a separate best authority 
for all that concerns the livelier Progress of 
Women. 

As the voice of this new want of society, 
the Tome Journal claims to be the indis- 
pensable first need of the Lad:es. 

One of the features of ihe new series will 
be the publication of a new and beautiful 
story, by HONSE DE LAMARTINE, 


entitled 
FIOR D’ALIZA: 

AN IDYL OF ITALIAN LIFE, 
which is prenounced by eminent European 
critics, “the ‘Paul and Virginia’ of the 
nineteenth century,” and which is being 
translated for our columus by 

GEORGE PERRY. 
This will run through about ten numbers. 

In the first issue of the coming volume 
will be commenced a series of 

MATRIMONIAL FELICITIES, 
by the weil-known and popular humorous 
writer BARRY GRAY, author of ‘* Mar- 
ried Life,” etc., etc. 

As part of our pian to keep our readers 
Qu Sdigesthe living literature of the world, 
and serve up for their cosmopolitan taste 
choice condensations from living writers of 
every country, we have enlisted the service 
of some able writers to translate BRIEF 
ROMANCES from the French, German, 
and Russian current literature. 

But romance will be only a subordinate 
department ; while a prominent feature of 
the new volume will be 


ORIGINAL AND SPARKLING SKETCHES 


of Character, Persons, and Places, 

The author of ‘* Ashes from the Pipe f 
an Old Smoker ;”’ “* Daisy Howard ;” “ The 
Dreamer,” and other favorite essayists, 
figure under this head. In 

FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE 
the coming veiume will be especially bril- 
liant. Among other writers, Mrs, Estriie 
Anna Lewis, the poctess, and Harry 
Tlanewoop Leccu, the essayist (both now 
residing abroad), will act as special corre- 
spondents, jo¥ing down for our readers 
everything that is now and interesting in 
the world of letters, art, fashion, and soci- 
ety. The 

AMUSEMENT DEPARTMENT 
is under the charge of I. A. DrLiuEz, an 
accomplished critic, who will keep our 
readers we!l-informed of all that is inter- 
esting, on both sides of the Atlantic, in 
ma‘tcrs Musical and Dramatic. 

In Belles-Lettres, Poetry, Art-Criticism, 
Book Reviews, original essays, social, fash- 
ion, and forcign sos p, spicy letters, short 
sketches, pithy paragraphs, personal items, 
early extracts from unpublished works, 
choice selections from English, French, and 
other Forcien Periodica!s, and all, in fact, 
that tends to make an instructive and en- 
tertaining newspaper, *:e ome Journal 
will still retain its reputation as the favor- 
ite of the belles-lettres press. 

It need hardly be mentioned that the edi- 
tors are proud of the position assigned to 
the paper of being the unexceptionably 
cultivated reference of polite people: its 
high moral tone will always he observed, 
and nothing will be admitted iato its col- 


umns that would not be compatihie witha | 


per intended fer the moral ahd refined 
| onard of the best classes. 

We take this opportunity ef thanking 
our many Southern subscribers fora return 


of their patronage, and can assure them | 


that the editors will still kee 
of the Home Journal free 
and religious discussions, and will confine 
themselves rather to their motto, to “ En- 
courage the memorable, the progressive, 
and the beautiful.” 

Terms.—PFor one copy, one year. $3; for 
three copics, $7 50, or one copy for three 
years, $7 59, always in advance. 

Subscriptions, orders, remittances, and 
all other communications, to be addressed 
to the publishers, 

N. P. WILLIS & MORRIS PHILLIPS, 
it 


the columns 


107 Fulton Street, New York. | 


om political | 


Tue Frrenp. A Monthl¥ 
Journal of Religion and Literature. Th'® 
| Journal will make an earnest effort to 
| bring to the discuesion of religious ques- 
tions as entertained by the Society of 
Friends, a really critical and Christian 
spirit, without being the organ of any sect 
or body, and to wage war, if needful, upon 
the misconstrued sentences of the Book of 
Discipline—by which so much of the true 
Religious spirit of the foeicty is marred. 

In the next number w'll appcar the first 
series of articles in Bible criticiem, from 
the pen of an able scholar of Cambridge, 
Mass, 

We are making arrangements with a 

rty in Pennsylvania, also one.in Iowa, to 
urnish us with letters to appear every 
month. The position and character of our 
correspondents will give their articles an 
exceptional value, Arrangements are also 
in —— for a European correspondence, 
and we hope to have a letter in readiness 
for our next issue. 

Terms :—One dollar per annum, in ad- 
vance. Six copies for Five Dollars. 

We will present to any pereon who will 
send us the names of Ten Subecribers (mail) 
a complete set of Wuourtrer’s Porms in 
Blue and Gold. On this liberal offer we 
shall expect to send a sct of the Quaker’s 

into every community wherever the 
Meeting House isseen, EDWIN A. STUD- 
WELL, Publisher, 48 Beekman St., N. Y. 





CLERGYMEN, TEACHERS, THE 
PRESS unite in saying that the new 
juvenile maz. zine, 

“OUR YOUNG FOLKS,” 
is the best magazine fr the young ever pub- 
lished in America. It is filled with atirac- 
tive i lustrations, and its art'c in prose 
and poetry, are by u e best writers for chil- 
dren in the country. 

It is so!d at the ‘ow price of two dollars a 
year. Ezch pumber contains sixty-four 
pag s, beaut!felly printed. A liberal dis- 
couvt to clubs. Send twenty cents for a 
specimen co;y and circular to the pub'is: ers, 

TICKNOR & FIELDS, Boston. 





94 Ty 

Tue W orcresTeR WATER AND 
MOVEMENT CURE is one of the most 
desirable for Winter Treatment in New 
Engiend. The Proprietor bas had eigbicen 
yorrs’ experierce in Hygienic practice. 

lease send for circular. 
ISAAC TABOR, M.D., 


Address, 
Worcester Water Cure, Mass, 


THE ILLUSTRATED 
Phrenological Journal. 
8. R. WELLS. Eprror. 


“THE HUMAN FACE DIVINE.”—A 
New System of Physiognomy—Eves, Eurs, 
Nose, Lips, Mouth, Head, Hair, Eyebrows, 
Hands, Feet, Skin, Complexion, with all 
“Signs of Character, and How to Read 
Them” given. 

The Study of Man in all his Relations ; 
—— Intellectually, Morally, and So 
e ally. 

Exhnology ' or, the Natural History of 
Man, including the Manners, Custo:ns, Re 
ligions, and Modes of L fe in different Na- 
tions, given ‘n the JouRNAL. 

Physiology. The Laws of Life, Dietet- 
ies, Exercise, Sleep, Study, Bodily Growth, 
cte., will be presented, 

Phrenology.—The Brain and Ks Fune- 
tions, the Temperamenis, Location of the 
Organs illus‘rated. 
| Physiognomy, with “Signs of Char- 

acter, and How to Read Them,” a most 
interest ng study. 

Bi phy.— With Po'tratts and Prae- 
tical Delineations of Charaeter of many 
distinguished men. 

MisecUaneous. — Churches, Schools, 
Prisons, Asylurs, Hospitals, Reformatorics, 
ete. Education, Training, aed Trea'ment, 
| will be fully given in Tne Purrno.ocicat 
| Jounnat and Lire Litusteatep for 1866. 

TERMS.—A new Volume, the 43d, come . 
meneces with the January Number. Pub- 
lished monthly, in quarto form, at $2 a year, 
in advance. Sample vumbers by first post, 

20 cts. Clabs cf Ten, or more, #1 50 each 
| percopy. Please address Messrs. FowLen 
anp Wats, No. 889 Broadway, New York 
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SIGNS AND WONDERS. 


Somenopy has compiled the following “ signs,"’ which 
will, no doubt, be confirmed by practical experience. 

Tus Griprron.—To take down tlie gridiron from the 
nail where it is hanging, with the left hand, is a sign that 
there will be a broil in the kitchen. 

Tue Mrrror.—If a mirror is broken, it ie a sign that a 
good-looking !ass will be missed in that house. 

A Funerat.—To meet a funeral procession, is a sign 
of a death. 

Pocxset-Boox.—To lose a pocket-book containing 
greenbacks, is unincky. 

Natts.—If a woman cents her nails every Monday it is 
lucky—for her husband. 

Cross-Erzp.—If you meet, while walking, a cross-eyed 
person, pass him on his good-natured side, or you will be 
unlucky. 

Wesrtno.—If you have been weeping, put your hand- 
kerchief to the left ear and you will dry up. 

Roostrers.—If you hear a rooster crow when you arein 
bed, and the clock strikes a few times at the same instant, 
it is a sign of mo(u)rning. 

An Ircnme Ear.—If you have an itching ear, tickle 
your nose and you will have an itching there, and ill luck 
will be averted. 

Sa.t.—To spill salt accidentally into a stew while it is 
on the fire, is a proof that the family will meet with ite 
alterations (salter rations). 

A Cat.—When a cat prepares to wash its face, it isa 
sign that one in the house will shortly receive a licking. 

Warts.—To have sixteen warts on the left hand, is 
unlucky; to have the same number or less on the right 
hand, is a sign you are unfortunate. 

Srrairs.—If a married man. while his wife is in the 
room, takes up a bottle of spirits with his right hand, it 
is a sign that she will shortly be out of spirits, and that 
her husband is going to drink. 

Srock Rarstve.—If a one-eyed bull-dog flies at a etock- 
raiser’s legs, it denotes that a misfortune will happen to 
his calves. 

BripaL.—If you get on horseback on Monday, before 
the sun is up, it is a sign that you will have a hand ina 
bridle. 

Lucky.—To stroke a green-eyed cat with a white spot 
en her nose is lucky, and heavy purrs will be the conse- 
quence. 

Marrrace.—If you are in a house and hear a baby cry, 
it is a sign of marriage—or if it isn’t, it ought to be. 

Rep Harr.—If a red-haired man falls in love with a 
girl who dislikes hair of that color, he will very likely 
“dye” before he is married. 

The above signs and portents may be strictly relied 
upon; they have never been known to fail, except in dry 
weather. 

> <P oe 


Convertep, sct Don’r Like To 
Conrrss tt.—A subscriber writes: “I am a member of 
a family of anti-phrenologista, and was obliged to stem a 
pretty powerful tide of ridicule when I sent my first sub- 
scription money. Now I seldom get the first reading, and 
when it fails to arrive, I am asked in a slightly sarcastic 
tone, yet one exhibiting some anxiety, ‘Why don't you 
renew your eubscription ?’ I retaliate and ask, ‘If you 
are interested, why don't you send? and invariably 
hear, ‘Oh, I'm not ar advocate of its contents; I read 
through curiosity!’ and so they have, till, if they were 
really candid, they would confess themselves converted. 
They do dread to come down from their stilts, and I 
don't blame them, for they perched themselves so high 


at first that they would break their necks if they aj- 
tempted the descent unaided. o. B. 8.” 


A Young Lapy Muisstonany.—The 
following note, sent when renewing her subscription, 
explains itself: 

December 16th, 1965. 

8. R. Weiis—Dear Sir ; I have been taking your Jour- 
NAL this year, and I think it is the best periodical that I 
ever saw. I like it so much, I would not take a hundred 
dollars for what its pages have taught me. I recommend 
it to all of my friends who see it. I think some of them 
will take it this year. I know one minister will, to 
whom I lent a number. 

We all as a family love the Jovrwau. Please accept 
our thanks and good wishes. It helps us to think, and 
gives to our thoughts a pure, lofty tone. Very truly, 

PLEASANT VALLEY, é MISS MATTIE 6. 














BY MRS. CLARA LEARNED MEACHAM. 


To be aniritually minced f« life and peace.—Romane vill, 6. 
Who maketh his angels spi: ite, his ministers a flaming fire.—Psatus 
civ. 4 


From whence the spell that awes and thrills, 
That tells of coming woes and ills, 
Or lifts the thoughts from earth? 
What shades the sunny, social hour, 
And gives to mind prophetic power, 
Hushing each tone of mirth? 


Where links the sonl's electric chain, 

That telegraphs to heart and brain, 
Telling of danger near? 

Have loved ones borne this spirit tie, 

To a brighter clime beyond the sky, 
To tell us when to fear? 


Or messages bring of hope and love, 

From Elysian fields or climes above, 
To cheer life’s lonely way ? 

Guarding us through the hours of night, 

Whispering of peace and coming light, 
Of a bright, eternal day! 


An answer comes to the penitent's prayer, 
Cheering the gloom, dispelling despair, 
A voice says, “ Peace, be still ;”’ 
What giveth the child of grace sweet trust, 
When earthly treasures are turning to dust? 
Faith in a “ Father's will!” 


There is a spiritual tie, with angel bands, 
In dreams they come from the better land, 
Foreshadowing future harm. 
They guard the couch where the weary rest, 
List to the sighs of the poor oppressed, 
The sleeping infant charm. 


What raiseth the eye of saints when dying? 
Are hovering angels around them flying, . 
To bear the spirit away? 
And in that hour when the pulse beats slow, 
What giveth the face an illum'd glow ? 
A spiritual dawning ray! 


From whence the spell that awes and thrills, 
That tells of coming woes and ills, 
Or lifts the thoughts from earth? 
What shades the sunny, social hour, 
And gives to mind prophetic power, 
Hushing each tone of mirth? 
Lzrpsic, Onto. 





VOICES FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 


SHOULD we print all of the kind and hearty words of 
appreciation and commendation that we receive from 
intelligent and thoughtful readers, there would be little 
room in the Journnat for anything else; but we shall 
certainly be pardoned for clipping brief paragraphs or 
sentences from a few of the many hundreds of similar 
testimonials now before us, for the benefit of those who 
are yet unacquainted with the A. P. J.: 

P. T., Union Hill, Kansas; writes: “I can not dispense 
with it. Its matter comes home to a man’s ‘ business 
and bosom.’ . It is my ‘guide, philosopher, and friend.’ ” 
8. F. S., Iowa, says: “‘It is not one of the best, but the 
best Journnat in the United States.” Mrs. M. E. E. 
“can not think of doing withont it,” and “ expects to take 
it as long as she can command the means to pay for it.” 
F. E., Winona, Minn., says: “I can not find words to 
express the pleasure with which I read each number of 
your excellent Journau. I could hardly live without it. 
You may safely consider me a life subscriber.’ L. 8. 
writes: “I can not help saying, that so long as sucha 
JOURNAL is printed, you will find me a subscriber.” “TI 
sent for your JouRNAL last year because I thought it 
would suit me, but now I know it will, and I shall send 
for it just as long as I can see to read it. F. B., Hamil- 
ton, Ind.” “To give it up would be like parting with my 
best friend. It is of incalculable benefit to me. P. D., 
Canada West.” ‘It is one of the best periodicals I ever 
read. I am a life subscriber. S. P. W., Winchester, 
Ky.” “Ican find nothing which furnishes so much gen- 
eral information as is found in the A. P. J. Ihave been 
a subscriber for only one year, and would not do without 
it another for twice what it costs. It is in my opinion 
one of the best things that young folks can read, espe- 
cially boys like myself. N. M. C., Frankfort,0.” “TI 
have been more benefited by it than by all the books I 
ever read, except the Bible. J. B., Oshawa,C.W.” “I 
am, gentlemen, under a thousand obligations and a deep 
debt of gratitude to you and the science you teach for 
the benefits derived from the reading of the AMERICAN 
PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL. P. K., Bunker Hill, Ind.” 
“T should not know how to do without that precious 
monitor. I do not profit by its teachings as I ought, yet 
its influence leads me to seek a higher and better life. 
8. E. T.” “I would pay my last dollar for the JourRNatL, 
A. 8." “TI can assure you that I would not be without 
your valuable Journat for double the price of it, and I 
hope your subscription list will be double the coming 
year. I consider it one of the very best and most in- 
structive publications of the day. E.K.0.” “ My ex- 
pectations have been more than realized. Your Jour- 
®AL is worthy a place in every family. W.S.K.” “Its 
grand ‘skylight’ principles and its correct and high 
standard morals in connection with all that is useful 
and entertaining, have given it a prominent place among 
the first-class journals of the world. M. B., Rye, N. H.” 
“You may count on the company of all your old sub- 
scribers at thie place, and will probably get one or two 
new ones. Phrenology and its kindred sciences are 
gaining. Dr. J. E. F., Webster, 0.” 
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No other publication even attempts to 
fill the place occupied by the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
which has a deservedly high reputation for its sound and 
wholesome qualities. It is progressive, ,earnest, and 
philanthropic, and every number imparts a vast amount 
of useful knowledge.—Springfield (0.) Republic. 








THE 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


8. R. WELLS, EprrTor, 


Is devoted to The Sctence of Man, in all its branches, 
including Panexotogy, Puysto.cey, PaystoeNnomy, 
Psrcnotocy, Ernnoioey, SoctoLoey, ete. It fur- 
nishes a sure guide in Choosi.g «a Pursuit. in se- 
lecting a W ite or a Husband, and in judging of the 
dispositions of those around us, by the «xXternal 
“Signs of Character.” 

Treus.—A New Volume, the 48d, commenced with the 
Jan. number. Published monthly, at #2 a year in advance. 
Sample numbers, 20 cen's. Clubs of ten or more, $1 50 
each. Suppled by Booksellers and Newsmen every- 
where. Address, Mzssrs. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

$89 Broadway, New York, U. 8. A 
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